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PRINCIPLES AND TESTS OF ETYMOLOGY. 


REV. J. N. FRADENBURGH, A. M., PH. D. 


HERE is such a science as Etymology, 
yet it is one of the youngest of the fam- 
ily of sciences. Its principles have been 
investigated and many of them fully estab- 
lished. Some of these principles we shall 
discuss, hoping that we shall be able to place 
them before our readers in such a way as to 
be of advantage in their etymological inves- 
tigations. Voltaire says: ‘‘ Etymology is a 
science in which the vowels mean nothing, 
and the consonants but little.’’ This sar- 
casm was deserved when it was uttered, yet 
at present it is applicable only in exception- 
able cases. 

It will be our first object to show that the 
form, sound or meaning of a word has little 
or nothing trustworthy to say in regard to 
its etymology. To prove this, four propo- 
sitions demand attention. We state them 
in the words of Max Miller. 

1. The same word takes different forms in different 
languages. 

2. The same word takes different forms in one and 
the same language. 

3- Different words take the same form in different 
languages. 

4. Different words take the same form in one and 
the same language. 

To establish these propositions we must 
be content with nothing less than proof that 
Is aS positive as absolute demonstration. 

a. To prove the first proposition little 
beyond the statement is needed. Let any 


person examine the numerals in the Ro- 
mance or Germanic languages, and he will 





find illustrations in sufficient numbers. To 
show how widely these forms differ, we will 
content ourselves with a single example, the 
Latin z/se and French méme, are the same 
and can be traced to the same root by a log- 
ical process concerning which there is no 
possibility of a shadow of doubt. 


6. Our second proposition is also easily’ 


dismissed. ‘There are many words which 
have gained admittance into English twice, 
so that they are found in both a Saxon and 
a Roman garb. The Roman citizens of 
France found it difficult to articulate the 
German sound of w, hence replaced it by 
gu, so that in English, two forms wise and 
guise grew up side by side from the same 
root. In the same manner we have the 
English w7/y (from Anglo-Saxon w/e) and 
guile. The Old High German weft be- 
came in Latin vadium, Italian gaggto, and 
French gage; hence we can see reason for 
connecting the English dsengage and fo 
wed. Examples of like character might be 
multiplied. 

c. The third proposition deserves more 
attention because the accidental resemb- 
lances with which we often meet are liable 
to be mistaken for proofs of radical relation- 
ship. If sound proved relationship, we 
would be justified in tracing such affinities 
as the following, in which not only sound but 
meaning would favor a radical connection : 
English deat, Kafir dea ; English ¢e//, Kafir 
tyela ; English sun, Nameang, san; Latin 
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oratio, Hawaiian orero,; and a multitude of 
others. Now it is nothing strange that 
such accidental resemblances are frequently 
met with by missionaries while studying 
foreign tongues, yet none but the wildest 
philologists think of any possible relation- 
ship between the words thus compared. In- 
deed, knowing the certainty of words being 
corrupted and changed by almost number- 
less influences, when we find a word which 
has the same phonetic elements in two lan- 
guages, we may be sure, without positive 
proof to the contrary, that the two words 
came from entirely different roots. Hence 
apparent resemblance proves real difference 
in actual affinities, if it proves anything. 

We may be deceived by those accidental 
resemblances in English as we shall show 
when we come to the fourth proposition. 
It may be pleasant for us to believe that God 
and good,for example,are mere modifications 
of the same word, yet when we inquire in 
regard to the truth of this connection we 
find that it rests upon an uncertain founda- 
tion, and that there is more reason for con- 
necting Ged with the Old Norse word Godh, 
meaning a graven image. ‘This certainly 
need not destroy our Christianity any more 
than it should that of the Christian Gypsy, 
when he learns that deve/ which with him 
means God, with us means an entirely d/- 
Serent being. 

ad. We turn to our fourth proposition. 
Words may be alike in pronunciation, yet 
differ in orthography. We can distinguish 
no difference in pronunciation between the 
French words ver, a worm; vers, a verse ; 
verre, a glass; vert, green; and vair, fur: 
derived from the Latin vermts,versus,vitrum, 
viridis, and varius respectively. Again the 
words may be alike in both pronunciation 
and orthography, and yet be radically en- 
tirely different. We need only refer to the 
word fage from Greek pardon, and page from 
Latin pagima,; or the noun coun/ from Latin 
comes, and the verb count from computare. 

By the establishment of the four proposi- 
tions above named, we have proven that 
sound has little or nothing to do with ety- 
mology. We do not use the word sound 
here so asto include phonology, which, as 
we shall see, is an exceedingly important 
science notto be neglected in etymological 
investigations. Before etymology had be- 
come ascience, etymologies having no 
foundation except that of resemblance might 
have been ‘‘winked at.”” Yet now this 


new science calls upon ‘‘all men every- 
where to repent,’’ and announce the etymo- 
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logy of a word only with that degree of 
confidence which the facts justify. 

We will state a second similar general pro- 
position which may be of value in this dis- 
cussion. Dissimilarity in meaning, however 
violent, does not disprove acommon origin. 
A word which in Sauscrit means cow-pen 
furnishes the root from which we have such 
words as courtesy and court (to pay atten- 
tions). The Latin cohors came to meana 
fortified inclosure ; then a body of soldiers ; 
then, in middle Latin under the form curtis, 
the court of the castles built by the Romans, 
from which the transition is easy to the 
meaning of royal residence. From this last 
meaning it is easy to derive such words as 
courteir, courteous, courtesy, to court, and so 
on. Note again the word sycophant, The 
men of Athens passed a law forbidding the 
transportation of figs from Attica. This law 
became a dead letter, yet there were certain 
mep in Athens who threatened to report its 
violation on the part of any person, and 
sometimes really did so in order to gain 
their selfish ends. These persons became 
obnoxious to the people who wished to 
evade the law, and were called by them siho- 
phantes, ‘* fig-blabbers.’’ We call any un- 
scrupulous parasite a sycophant. 

Etymology is indeed a science in which identity, 
or even similarity, whether of sound or meaning, is 
of no importance whatever. Sound etymology has 
nothing to do with sound. We know words to be of 
the same origin which have not a single letter in 
common, and which differ in meaning as much as 
black and white. Mere guesses, however plausible, 
are completely discarded from the province of scien- 
tific etymology. What etymology professes to teach 
is no longer merely thaf one word is derived from 
another, but how to prove, step by step, that one 
word was regularly and necessarily changed into 
another,—( MWiidler, Science of Language, Second Se- 
ries, pp. 258, 259.) 

Every etymological question is really a historical 
one; it concerns the steps of a historical process, as 
shown by historical evidences; it implies a judgment 
of the value of testimony, and a recognition of the 
truth fairly deducible therefrom. What is proved 
concerning the origin and changes of each particular 
word by all the evidence within recch is the ety- 
mologist’s ever-recurring inquiry.—( Watney, Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language, pp. 238, 239.) 

If, then, neither sound nor meaning fur- 
nishes of itself any information in regard to 
verbal affinities, we may well inquire what 
the principles and tests of etymology are. 
How may we determine the etymology of 
any English word ? We must remember, in 
such investigations, that etymology ‘‘ is an 
inductive science, and rests upon the same 
strong foundations, in this respect, as any 
of the natural sciences.’’—( Dwight, Mod.. 
Phil., p. 311.) 
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The proof must be historical. 


willing to derive /ucus, a grove, from non 
proof of the 
We will also be 
sime-cera 
provided we can discover the historical con- 
So with any other etymological 
But until such historical proof be | from moneo. 


lucendo, if any historical 
derivation be furnished. 
willing to derive siucere from 


nection. 
guesses. 


’ 
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We are ' cuted the war in justice, means for carrying 


it on would be supplied to them. Their 
arms were crowned with success, and the 
Romans surnamed her Moneta, the ‘‘advi- 
ser.” There is another account by Livy. 
Both of these writers derive the word from 
moneo,to advise. Vossius also derives it 
Prof. Whitney, than whom 





furnished we prefer to acknowledge our | no more cautious philologist can be found 


. . | . . 
ignorance with respect to the etymology of | upon either continent, 
such words rather than pronounce with cer- | origin of moneta. 


tainty upon their radical affinities. 


To illustrate the historical method we will 
What is the etymology 
of the English word money? First we must 


propose a question: 


agrees with this 


This discloses to us a long list of cognate 
words in Latin and Greek. A few we will 
note: From moneo comes monstro, to show, 
and monstrum, monster ; from which we have 


set it alongside its correspondents in other | such English words as monition, admonish, 


related languages, beginning with those 
Thus we have A. 
S.,mynet; Dutch, munt; Ger., miinze, Danish, 
mynt ; Sw., mynt; O. H. G. miiniza ; Icel., | 
mynt ; Lat., moneta ; \tal., moneta; Sp., mone- 
da;¥r., monnaie ; Portuguese, moneda ; Pro- 
The word money came into | 
the English through the Norman, the word 
We find 
the word occurring under different forms in 
different languages of the Germanic and 


nearest akin to English. 


vencal, moeda. 


mint through the Anglo-Saxon. 


Italic groups of the Aryan family. 


We find the same word, also, in the Celtic 
group, the Welch being mwanaz, and the 
Thus far our way has been 
easy ; but let us take, for example, the Latin 
moneta, and look at it more carefully. The 
A. S., mynegian ‘‘ to mark,’’ or mynethian, 


Gelic munadh. 


? 


‘*to stamp,’’ may contain the true root of 


mint ;and moneta of money, these roots, how- 


ever, probably being the same. 


What determined the choice of moneta 
for money when a multitude of other words 


would have been equally appropriate? We 
must go back to the introduction of coined 
money. 
Rome was built on the Capitoline. The 
officers who had the 
this mint were first appointed about B. C., 
269. This mint was attached to the temple 
of Juno Moneta, hence the coin was called 
moneta. 

This is like the origin of the word dod/ar. 
In a little town of Joachimsthal (Valley of 
St. Joachim), in Bohemia, a large silver 
piece was coined in 1518 and called /Joach- 
imsthaler. This uncouth word was soon 


reduced to ¢ha/er, and afterward Anglicized 
into dollar. 

During the war against Pyrrhus their 
pecuniary resources had failed the Romans, 
who now addressed Juno in their prayers. 
She advised them that as long as they prose- 


We find that the first mint of | 


superintendence of 


monument, summon (1... Submonere, Fr. Som- 
mer) demonstrate, remonstrate, and others. 
Here also we may place the Greek mnaomaz, 
mimnesko, manthano (each meaning to rem- 
ember) and menos, mind. We may also 
name the German meinen, mahnen, and 
meine, 

Here belong, too, the Sanscrit manas, 
matis, and manaydmi, Perhaps the names 
Minos and Minerva, were from the same 
root. AMiénaydmi is a causative from the 
root man, to think, which gives us the Eng- 
lish man, ‘‘the one who thinks.’’ This 
we may trace back to the primative root 
| ma, ‘*to measure,’’ from which comes 
moon, ‘‘the measurer,’’ since time was 
measured by moons, in very early primitive 
times, by our ancestors, as it is at present 
among not a few savage tribes. 

All of these changes from the primitive 
root md have been determined by certain 
| laws which we may read if we will but take 
| the pains. We shall notice some of these 
| laws when we come to, treat of etymological 
tests. 
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LOCAL INSTITUTES. 


BY W. W. WOODRUFF. 





HE public school system of Pennsylva- 
| nia is, in the best sense of the word, 
' democratic: it is of the people. It is flex- 
| ible, and can be made to subserve the wants 
| of any community, however peculiar those 
| wants may be. It is administered by direc- 
' tors chosen by the people whose schools 
| those directors are to organize and control. 
| The branches of study required are reading, 
| spelling, writing, arithmetic, grammar and 
| history of the United States ; or, compre- 
|hensively, /anguage and calculation. It 
' would be impossible to conceive of educa- 
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tion without some knowledge of these sub- 
jects, To what extent they are to be taught, 
or what other branches may be introduced, 
the law does not specify. This is left to the 
judgment of the directors of the district, 
without any limitation, except what may be 
found, practically, in the maximum tax. It 
follows, then, that our schools can never be 
permanently better than the directors choose 
to makethem. ‘The directors, asa rule, will 
not choose to make them any better than 
the people demand. ‘The people will not 
demand better schools until they are con- 
vinced that it is practicable, and that it will 
be profitable to make them better. It is 
necessary, therefore, to convince the people 
that better schools are practicable; that 
better teaching talent can be secured: and 
that better houses, better furniture, more il- 
lustrative apparatus, and better appliances 
generally, would be profitable investments. 
We do not say that the people would always 
adopt and pursue what is shown to be for 
their highest interest. Habits, prejudices, 
irrational desires, or the love of money may 
interfere. A present inferior good will 
sometimes be preferred to a more remote, 
though superior one. But it cannot be ex- 
pected that the people will enter upon any 
course of action involving heavy expendi- 
ture, whose results lie far in the future, and 
pursue it steadfastly, unless they are con- 
vinced that it is wise soto do. Under our 
system, this result must be reached through 
the people. The appeal must be made di- 
rectly to the only power that can achieve 
the result desired, or that can secure and 
sustain it when it shall be once attained. 
But an appeal alone will not accomplish the 
work. The balance of power is in the hands 
of those whose habits of thought are some- 
what fixed. They are distrustful of new 
things. They incline to the adage ‘‘ if true 
not new; and if new not true.”’ A plain 
statement of the facts and figures in regard 
to education will not arrest attention and 
awaken the required interest. It will be 
considered simply a school report. ‘‘ Seeing 
is believing.”’ 

The most successful and legitimate meth- 
od, therefore, of creating a proper public 
sentiment, and of giving that sentiment an 
intelligent direction, is to get the pupils, 
teachers, parents, people and superintendent 
together, and talk the whole subject over in 
all its bearings. Let it be shown then and 
there, by actual illustration, what the teach- 
ers are doing in their school rooms. Let 
various methods be presented and their 
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merits discussed. Let the difference between 
good and poor teaching appear. Let all the 
complaints and suggestions of parents, 
teachers and citizens be heard patiently and 
considered candidly. Let it be shown that 
good schools increase the value of property ; 
that an intelligent people is always more 
prosperous than an ignorant people; that 
improvidence and want dog the heels of ig- 
norance ; that intelligence, judging of the 
future by the past, anticipates events, and 
provides for them, and, knowing the laws 
and possibilities of nature, makes her minis- 
ter to human well-being. This can be done 
by means of the local institute, which should 
be made more a feof/e’s than a teachers’ in- 
stitute. The local institute is needed to sup- 
plement the county institute, which few of 
the directors and citizens canattend. When 
teachers return from the county institute, 
where they have been giving attention for a 
week to the science of education and meth- 
ods of instruction, listening to the best 
thoughts of the most accomplished lecturers, 
it is often to find their pupils somewhat de- 
moralized, and the directors and patrons 
annoyed, by the week’s vacation. If, ani- 
mated by higher purposes and renewed Zeal, 
they attempt to introduce new topics and 
methods, they frequently find that neither 
the pupils nor the parents are in sympathy 
with the movement. The local institute is 
needed to call out the parents, children and 
teachers; to make them acquainted with 
each other ; to allowan interchange of ideas, 
and to open the way for such changes and 
improvements as, when understood, will be 
generally approved. 

Local institutes are now held in at least 
fourteen counties of the state. But in most 
of the counties they continue only one or 
two days; sometimes beginning Friday 
night and closing Saturday night, so as not 
to interfere with the regular sessions of the 
schools. Of course but little can be accom- 
plished in one or two days. It is simply 
the district institute extended with the county 
superintendent to direct ; and it is devoted, 
for the most part, to the matter and the 
methods of instruction. It does not, to any 
great extent, enlist the sympathies of the 
people ; is not felt to be a peof/e’s institute. 
In two counties, Bucks and Chester, and 
perhaps in some others, local institutes begin 
on Monday afternoon, and continue until 
Friday night, and are the most popular and 
best attended meetings held in the county, 
unless the annual county fair be an excep- 
tion. 
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The idea of holding institutes in all parts 
of the county, each to continue for a week, 
originated with Dr. Franklin Taylor, in 1857, 
when he was superintendent of Chester 
county. He held some twenty-five or thirty 
during his term of office, and thus brought 
the local institute within che reach of almost 
every citizen of the county. His object was 
to make the people acquainted with the 
school system in its practical workings, and 
to suggest and illustrate the importance of 
better teachers, better houses and better 
educational appliances. The doctor had 
rare tact for managing a popular audience, 
and the interest in the institute always in- 
creased to the close. Local talent was util- 
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by Prof. Maris, were adopted by Mr. East- 
burn, with such modification as the new cir- 
cumstances required. The mode of proceed- 
ure was substantially as follows: ‘The insti- 
tutes were appointed on consecutive weeks, 
and the time and place of each announced 
in the county papers some weeks in advance. 
The superintendent then visited as many 
schools as possible in the vicinity of the lo- 


calities where the institutes had been ap- 


| 
| 


ized, and a small fee at the door one or two | 


evenings, or sometimes voluntary contribu- 
tions by citizens, met all expenses. Those 
institutes are bearing fruit in Chester county 
to-day. 

Dr. Taylor’s successor held nine local in- 
stitutes during the war; but the evening 


sessions were sometimes given up to patriotic | 


speeches, and the enlisting of military com- 
panies, and interest in the local institute 
waned. The late superintendent, Prof. Geo. 
L. Maris, revived it, organized it more per- 
fectly than it had ever been before, and made 
it as attractive as ever. With the teachers 
he brought in the children, and had them 
give recitations and readings, and 9ppear in 
classes. ‘This proved an attractive feature. 

The superintendent of Bucks county, H. 
B. Eastburn, Esy., has, within the last two 
years, held eight local institutes, each con- 
tinuing a week. ‘These have been among 
the most attractive and popular meetings 
ever held in the county. In nearly every 
instance no hall was found large enough to 
hold the people who would come, in some 
instances, eight or ten miles to attend the 
institute. Once, on account of the numbers 
in attendance, it was found necessary to or- 
ganize a second institute in another hall. 
Prof. F. A. Allen, of Mansfield, who has, 
probably, attended more teachers’ institutes 
than any other man living, was employed at 
all these institutes, and the people seemed 
never tired of listening to him day or night. 
The drill in vocal music, using the Music- 
Page Supplement of Zhe School Journal, 
proved one of the most attractive features. 
Among the lecturers and readers for the 
eveniiig exercises were Drs. Willetts and 
Warren, Daniel Dougherty, Esq., and Prof. 
H. V. McCully, of Philadelphia. The lead- 
ing features of the Chester county plan, as 
originated by Dr. Taylor, and systematized 





pointed, arranging with teachers for writing 
essays on specified or appropriate topics, and 
for preparing their scholars, without inter- 
fering with the regular routine of school 
duties, to take part in the exercises of the 
institute. He consulted the directors, teach- 
ers and citizens, and either himself, or 
through them made all the necessary local 
arrangements. ‘The consent of the board of 
directors "had to be obtained before the 
teachers and pupils could adjourn to the in- 
stitute. ‘The effect was, for a month or more 
previous to the institute, to invest all the 
regular school exercises with an unwonted 
interest and attraction. The opening ses- 
sion of the institute, Monday afternoon, was 
occupied almost exclusively by the children 
in reading, reciting and singing. ‘This ar- 
rangement always secured a full house at the 
beginning, without regard to the weather ; 
as the children mustattend. ‘They had been 
preparing for it, and anxiously looking for- 
ward to it forlong weeks. ‘The schools were 
in regular session in the forenoon, and at 
noon the*parents and citizens took the chil- 
dren and teachers from their school-houses 
to the institute in wagons or sleighs. The 
greater the number of children in attendance, 
the greater the number of parents to hear 
them, until standing room was at a premium. 
Everybody was surprised to see everybody 
else there; and all were surprised and de- 
lighted to find the institute at once so pop- 
ular. The superintendent embraced the 
opportunity to state the character of the local 
institute, and to enumerate the principal 
topics that would be discussed. He spoke 
of defects and needs, and of what he desired 
and hoped to accomplish by means of the 
institute. He invited all to come together 
for a week, and discuss with the most per- 
fect freedom all matters relating to the 
educational interests of the community. All 
who had complaints or suggestions to make 
in reference to the school system, or its ad- 
ministration, or in reference to modern 
methods of instruction, or of school manage- 
ment, were promised a full and patient hear- 
ing. Some interesting subject would be 
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briefly discussed, but was generally dropped, 
like Sam Weller’s valentine, at just such a 
point as to make the audience “wish there 
was more.”’ 

The principal topics of interest considered 
during the week were methods of teaching 
the different branches of study, illustrated 
by the teachers and pupils of the different 
schools present ; uniformity of school books ; 
mode of furnishing books; furniture ; appa- 
ratus; irregularity of attendance; truancy ; 
parental coéperation; studying at home ; 
classification of pupils; longer school term; | 
local supervision ; grading schools ; grading 
salaries; care in selecting teachers; to what | 
extent arithmetic shall be taught; what new 
studies are needed; school-houses; orna- 
menting school grounds; decorating school 
rooms, etc., etc. On many of these topics 
teachers or others had prepared eSsays which | 
were read as an introduction toa discussion 
of the subject. The discussion of these | 
themes awakened the greatest interest, which 
was sustained and intensified to the end. 

The evening lectures were upon more 
general subjects; but all of them related 
more or less directly to the subject of educa- 
tion. ‘This narration is here given as a prac- 
tical illustration of the only way in which 
our school system can be made efficient, 
viz.: by showing the people what a power- 
ful instrumentality is in their hands, and 
teaching them how to use it. Other methods 
may be better adapted to other localities. 
But substaniially, and to a good degree, | 
what has been done and is now doing in 
the two counties named, can be done in 
many other counties of the state, if not in 
all, with proper wisdom and effort. It is 
the testimony of Prof. Maris,and of the pres- 
ent superintendent of Chester county, Mr. 
Pierce, that the good effects of the local in- 
stitutes are apparent in the schools of the 
vicinity where they have been recently held. 
Among these they specify better houses, 
better furniture, greater uniformity in books, 
greater solicitude for good teachers, the es- 
tablishment of successful graded schools, an 
increase of the professional spirit among the 
teachers, and a better appreciation of the 
school system. 

The work in Bucks county is full of prom- 
ise, and some fruit has already appeared. 
But it must be borne in mind that Bucks has 
had but eight local institutes, and they reach 
back only two years, while Chester has had 
about sixty, and they cover a period of 
nearly seventeen years. ‘lime is, of course, 
an element in the question. Give the local | 





| instrument. 
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institute a fair opportunity and time, and 
then let it be judged by its fruit. 

Ifany apology is necessary for introducing 
the names of several county superintendents 
in this article, it is deemed sufficient to say 
that many of the thoughts expressed have 
been obtained from listening to their eluci- 
dation, and witnessing their practical appli- 
cation in connection with the official labors 
of the gentlemen named. 


_— <j 


| PROF. ATKINSON ON LIBERAL EDU- 


CATION. 





A. PAPER was read by Prof. William P. 

Atkinson, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, before the Department 
of Higher Instruction of the National Teach- 
ers’ Association at the recent Elmira meet- 
ing, from which we take a few of the most 
pointed and significant paragraphs. We re- 
gret our inability to print the whole ‘address. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION DEFINED. 


I begin with a definition of Liberal Education, in 
regard to which I presume we shall not be much at 
variance. ‘The term liberal is opposed to the term 
servile, A liberal education is that education which 
makes a man an intellectual freeman as opposed to 
that which makes a man a tool, an instrument for the 
accomplishment of some ulterior aim or object. The 
aim of the liberal education of any period is the 
right use of the realized capital of extant knowledge 
of that period, for the training of the whole, or only 
of some privileged part of the rising generation, to 
act the part and perform the duties of free, intellec- 
tual, and moral beings. So far as the nature of the 


{ human mind, and the foundations of human knowl. 


edge remain the same from age to age and generation 
to generation; so far as the condition of society 
varies from age to age, and as the accumulated capi- 
tal of extant knowledge increases, the liberal educa. 
tion of one generation will differ from that of another. 
There are, therefore, both constant and variable fac- 
tors in our problem. It is with the variable factors, 
as modifying our conception of the liberal education 
of the nineteenth century, that I have here chiefly 
to do, 
A NEW IDEAL OF EDUCATION. 

I reckon five leading influences which are acting 
powerfully to modify all our old theories, and slowly 
working out a new ideal of liberal education; 1. A 
truer psychology, giving us for the first time a true 
theory of elementary teaching, 2. Progress in the 
science of philology, enabling us to assign their 
right position to the classical languages as elements 
in liberal culture, and giving us, in modern philolog- 
ical science, an improved and more powerful teaching 
3. The first real attempt to combine re- 
publican ideas with the theory of liberal education— 
in othér words, to make the education of the whole 
people liberal, instead of merely the education of 
certain privileged classes and protected professions. 
And when I say the whole people I mean men and 
women. Nothing, I will say in pissing, to my mind 
so marks us as still educational barbarians, so stamps 
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all our boasted culture with illiberality, as an exclu- 
sion of the other sex from all share in its privileges, 
No education can be truly liberal which is not equally 
applicable to one sex as to the other. 4 As the in- 
fluence more profoundly modifying our conceptions 
of liberal education than any other, I reckon the 
advent of modern physical science, 5. I count 
among those influences the growing perception that 
art and esthetic culture are equally necessary as an ele 
ment in all education worthy of the name. Let me 
give the few words which are all that the time will 
allow me, to each of these influences. 


ALL SCIENCE BEGINS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


I need hardly point out what a change in all our 
methods this change in our philosophy implies; for 
it involves the doctrine that the true place to begin 
the teaching of all art, all science, all knowledge, is 
the primary school; and I am not in the least afraid 
of the seeming paradox, Rather, I would earnestly 
maintain, that unless we treat the child in the primary 
school as the germ and embryo of all he is destined 
afterward to become, our education will be doomed 
to ignominious failure. Whatever, therefore, enters 
into our conception of liberal education—and we 
have already seen that nothing less than all extant 
knowledge should enter into it—that should enter 
into it from the beginning. Language and literature 
should be the subjects of elementary teaching; science 
should be the subject of elementary teaching; art 
should be the subject of elementary teaching. What- 
ever is to enter into the higher stages of education is 
to have its seed planted there, or it will never be 
planted. The true distinction, therefore, between 
disciplinary and non-disciplinary, is not a distinction 
between one set of studies begun early and another 
set of studies begun late; one set of studies pursued 
for training, and another set of studies mastered for 
use: it is a distinction between the earlier and the 
later stages of all studies whatever. The child, as 
well as the man, is linguist, student of science, artist, 
philosopher, moralist, poet, though his philology, 
science, art, philosophy, will be childish, not manly, 
germs and intuitions, not results of developed reason. 
Is it not obvious that in this view elementary schools 
become something far more than places for drilling 
the youthful mind in the use of the mere stools of 
knowledge? Is it not obvious, moreover, that, 





looked at from this point of view, a man’s profession | 


is only the outgrowth and fruitful consummation of 
his who/e training; a divergence, when the the time 


arrives that the whole of knowledge becomes too | 


wide a field to cultivate, into some especial fruit- 
bearing direction, which, whatever it may be, will 
lead to a truly liberal profession, inasmuch as by a 
man so trained his calling cannot but be followed in 
a liberal spirit ? 

EDUCATION IN A REPUBLIC, 

The history of our errors in regard to liberal edu- 
cation is a very plain one. They are the legacy of 
the mother country from which we came—a mother 
country which is just beginning to correct her own 
errors, even by the light of our limited experience. 
I wish to point out and emphasize the fact that re- 
publicanism revolutionizes our very conception of 
liberal education 


the past, and pre-eminently the one we borrowed 
from England, were forms of exclusive class educa- 
tion. The idea of caste was involved in their very 
conception to such a degree that the phrase, the lib- 
eral education of the people, was a contradiction in 


All forms of liberal education of | 
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terms. The antithesis was, popular versus liberal ed- 
ucation. There was the illiberal or servile educa- 
tion of the masses, designed to fit them for the hum- 
ble station in which it had pleased Providence to 
place them, and to content them therewith; there 
was the liberal education of the exclusive learned 
professions, and the exclusive aristocritic class, 
which was liberal by virtue of its being the education 
of the rulers and not the ruled. Now, republican. 
ism, by converting the people into rulers, transfers to 
them the claim to a liberal education, which shall be 
universal. A transfer of the power alone, without a 
transfer of the privilege and the opportunity neces- 
sary to prepare for the exercise of it, cannot but be 
disastrous, If republicanism is to remain republi- 
canism, and not degenerate into oligarchy or plu- 
tocracy, or end in anarchy, there must be one homo- 
geneous education system for all, and that one the 
highest attainable. The line of demarcation between 
liberal and illiberal must be obliterated, and what 
cannot be called liberal will seem to be no education 
at all, but only a miserable counterfeit, by which 
privileged classes strive to perpetuate obsolete dis- 
tinctions and indefensible abuses. For a republic, 
there can be but one system, and one set of schools; 
its education begun on the lowest benches of its na- 
tional primary schools, will one day be completed in 
the halls of its national universities, There will be 
no question as to the relative dignity of protected and 
unprotected professions, or callings, or classes, but 
all will be reckoned liberal which train and educate 
the faculties of man as man. 
SCIENCE 7's. LATIN AND GREEK, 

I have already indicated what seems to me to be 
the only way by which room can be found for the 
real introduction of science into our scheme of 
studies. By removing Greek wholly from the list of 
general studies to that list of specialties, which make 
up our completed conception of the higher education, 
after it diverges in different directions; by regating 
Latin to a subordinate instead of a primary place 
in language training, we shall find room to place 
science on an equal footing with literature as an in- 
strument of general liberal culture; and I see no 
other way. And this scheme will have this further 
advantage, that, for all who carry their education be- 
yond its rudimentary stages, it will afford ample time 
and opportunity for the rea/ mastery of at least 
two of the leading modern languages besides 
our own; for French, the modern daughter of the 
Latin; for German, a kindred Teutonic dialect 
closely related to our own. I am aware that such a 
scheme for the teaching of modern languages, in- 
cluding our own, so systematically and scientifically, 
as that the mental discipline derived from it shall 
not be inferior to that derived from the teaching of 
the classics, implies an adaptation of the results of 
modern philology to the purposes of elementary in- 
struction, such as has hardly yet been realized, im- 
plies a body of teachers of modern linguistic science 
such as hardly yet exist; teachers whose instruc- 


| tion shall not be inferior in philosophic breadth and 


thoroughness to the very best of classical teaching. 
If we have few such books or teachers yet, there are 
indications on every hand that we very soon will 
have them in the greatest abundance, and that modern 
language-teaching and English language-teaching 
are very soon to be relieved of the reproach of em- 
piricism, which has heretofore prevented them from 
taking the leading place which, as educating instru- 
mentalities, rightfully belong to them. 
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MATHEMATICS ABUSED 


And, finally, time willalso be gained by utilizing the 
at present, barren and empty study of mathematics 
If there is anything more preposterous than the abuse 
of grammar, in our present grindstone system, it is 
the abuse of mathematical study, Rightly viewed, 
the mathematics are the key to scientific, as language 
is the key toethical study. At present both are used 
as mental tread-mills, unprofitable gymnastics, keys 
to unlock empty chambers never destined to be filled; 
for their sole value is thought to lie in the mental ex- 
ercise they give. Robbed thus of all living connec- 
tion with other knowledge, they become the most 
disgustful, and therefore the most valueless, of men- 
tal exercise, Put into vital connection from the very 
outset with these great sciences, of whose laws they 
are only symbolic language, the mathematics spring 
into life. By themselves, they are to most minds a 
series of barren puzzles hardly rising in dignity or 
educational value above the game of chess, and so 
remote from all those paths in which the human 
mind naturally travels, that it is only one peculiarly- 
constituted mind in ten thousand that, in their ab- 
stract form, can pursue them with either pleasure or 
profit. Looked at as the language of the laws which 
govern the worid of matter, and used as the instru- 
ments to unlock so many of its secrets, they lose 
their disgustfulness, and become a necessary, if a 
narrow and partial instrument of training—one 
which performs certain disciplinary functions which 
no other instrument can perform so well; but it is 
only live mathematics, not dead mathematics ; mathe- 
matical, in vital connection with physical science, 
not prematurely thrust as an ugly skeleton alone 


| 


° | 
upon the youthful mind, upon the pretense that | 


its sole object is their mental discipline. 
on the other hand, it is only for the study of physical 
science, pursued by vigorous scientific methods, and 
in rigorous, logical and mathematical ways, that we 
can claim for it a place as a disciplinary—that is, a 
real study. 

— > 


PHILOLOGY IN ITS RELATIONS. 

‘THE American Philological Association 

held its last meeting at Easton, in this 
State. Among the most interesting matter 
contained in the published proceedings is an 
abstract of the annual address of the Presi- 
dent, Prof. A. C. Kendrick, of Rochester 
University. We present below the greater 
portion of it. 

Philology deals with words ; but words are things, 
and light, airy, and impalpable as they seem, yet on 
them rests the solid structure of a nation’s civiliza- 
tion. The laws which determine the affinities of 
letters and words involve laws which determine the 
affinities of nations, and disclose some of the most 
vital facts of human history. And as philological 
science is important, so it yields to none in the rigor 
of its laws, the severity of its methods, and the ex- 
actness of its conclusions. L.ight as 1s the conso- 
nant, lighter still as is the vowel, they are recog- 
nized as never escaping the dominion of law. There 
is, indeed, still a vast territory to be explored; but 
in this philology forms no exception to the grand 
sciences of our time. Everlasting incompleteness is 
the pledge of man’s God-like endowments and im- 
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mortal destiny, The science that could be finished 
would not be -worth finishing. As to the wéility of 
philological science, we say, first, that the highest end 
of knowledge is knowledge. The auspicious feature 
in the relation of culture to the acquisition of wealth 
is not that the latter is possible through the former, 
but that the former is the condition of the latter—that 
money-making on a large scale is not possible with- 
out culture. We do not disparage physical science 
and material improvement. We have no sympathy 
with the spirit that boasts the barrenness of philoso- 
phy, and refuses to degrade her to material uses. 

But philology has esthetic aspects of no less im- 
portance. Language is an art; in its lower and ru- 
dimentary forms a useful art; in its higher and more 
cultivated forms a fine art; and of all the fine arts it 
is incomparably the noblest and most refining. It is 
the means of esthetic culture, of refining the sensi- 
bilities, of evolving the latent harmonies of the soul, 
of filling the imagination with images of ideal beauty, 
that we would especially urge its retention in our 
systems of education. -And this naturally suggests 
the languages which are to be selected as the basis of 
our linguistic culture. These, for many reasons, are 
mainly the Greek and Latin; among them, the in- 
trinsic excellence of the languages themselves, the 
strong contrast of their grammatical structure to our 
own, the singular excellence of their literatures and 
the central position occupied by the nations that 
spoke them, and which makes them a key to the 
history, the thinking, the literature, and the social 
and moral progress of the race, We talk of the dead 
languages; but language does not die. We may 
feel assured that the classics are destined to hold 
their place in our systems of education. Their place 
and maintenance there is due to no scholastic or 
classical bigotry. The revival ot classical learning 
in Western Europe was borne in upon that ‘ fresh 
ening gale of intellectual life’? with which the Pro- 
testant Reformation stirred the stagnant deeps of 
European opinion, and was welcomed by the cham- 


| pions of freedom and progress, while the zealots of 


old superstition were fierce in their denunciations of 
the new learning. 

Finally, the 4zstorical relations of philology are 
most important. It has achieved wonders in many 
directions. It has borne its light into the annals of 
Egypt and Syria, of Persia and India; has disen- 
tangled the complicated affinities of most of those 
nations that have given to Asia and Europe their 
chief political and intellectual life; has followed 
their wanderings from parent homes, and done much 
to reconstruct the language which was spoken when 
Indian, Goth, and Greek slumbered in the loins of 
a common ancestor. It has brought Greek and 
Latin into a relation to the barbarian dialects with 
which they were furmerly supposed to have no af 
finity. It has penetrated the hidden laws of speech, 
routed a legion of superficial and false etymologies, 
approached by cautious steps to the very cradle of 
speech, and discussed intelligently that problem of 
the origin of language which was for so long a time 
the football of wild and fanciful conjecture. 

We have, then, as philologists, the strongest in 
centives to a vigorous prosecution of our work, We 
have the heritage of European scholars; they have 
labored brilliantly and successfully, and we may 
enter into their labors. And we have some fields 
preéminently our own. The confluence of the dif- 
ferent races on our widely extended soil is producing 
many curious modifications of speech and dialectic 
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variations worthy of our study. Our rapidly waning 
Indian languages, whcse largely unregistered disap- 
pearance is the opprobrium of American intelligence, 
demands still angmented diligence in rescuing from 
oblivion their scanty remains, And scarcely less 
important than either are the modifications which 
the altered forms of political life, varied climate, and 
social and industrial conditions are making in our 
noble English speech. What, under the antagonistic 
action of the forces which lead to change and the 
forces which act conservatively, shall be the destiny 
of the English language in America? 


= >- an 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 

BEGINNING, DEVELOPMENT AND RESULTS. 

N account of the Kindergarten in Ger- 
many, the place of its origin, and 
where it is in successful operation, may 
prove interesting to those who concern 
themselves with educational matters. We 
take it from an able French work by Edgar 
Bourloton, entitled ‘I.’ Allemagne Contem- 
poraine,’’ the author having been taken 
prisoner in the late Franco-Prussian war, 
was, while confined in Germany, occupied 
in studying all sorts of German institutions 
for the benefit of his somewhat heedless 
countrymen. He finds a great deal to ad- 
mire in Germany, and among other things 
the Kindergarten. 

PESTALOZz1’s Work.—According to M. Bourlo- 
ton the idea of a kindergarten is rooted in the re- 
formatory eloquence of Rosseau. His national 
pride, perhaps, makes him think, with Lamartine, 
that when the Creator wishes to set the world on fire 
He kindles the blaze in the heart of a Frenchman. 
However this may be, it is certain that Rosseau, the 
great disturber of the conventional notions of his 
day, did awaken a hitherto unknown interest in edu- 
cation; he succeeded in making people see evils 
which better men have removed—men who, in ren- 
dering ideas practical, did not, like Rosseau, plant 
fresh evils in the soil they plowed up. One of these 
men was Pestalozzi, the founder of modern school 
teaching. 

Pestalozzi, a Swiss, was born at Zurich, in 1745. 
He studied languages, law, theology and literature, 
and finally entered a spinning factory, where, with 
the moral and intellectual destitution of the poor 
constantly before him, he determined to improve 
their condition. A perusal of Rosseau’s “ Emile” 
led him to become a teacher of abandoned, impov- 
erished children. Agreeing with Montaigne that 
“a sound head is better than a full one,” he thought 
this could be best secured by adhering to nature’s 
process in the development of the intellectual facul- 
ties. Pestalozzi, probably, was not so familiar 
with nature’s processes as he would have been had 
he lived in these days of scientific research ; never- 
theless he accomplished good work. He turned the 
tide of old scholastic systems and paved the way for 
better ones. 

Fraepet’s CHILDHCOD.—Pestalozzi had an ardent 





of his infancy, Freebel undertook to train the hu- 
man mind at a still earlier stage than that at which 
Pestalozzi took hold of it. As the former began 
with children he began with infants.  Froebel’s 
career is as follows: He was born in 1782 at Ober- 
weissbach, a village in a Thuringian forest, and was 
the son of a Protestant minister who, throughout his 
early childhood, treated him with great severity, 
leaving him no liberty whatever. His mother dying, 
a maternal uncle took charge of him and treated him 
in the kindest manner. The uncle and child often 
walked out together, and conversed about what they 
saw, the observations of the former always adding 
fresh information to that already acquired by the 
studious and grateful child. He was sensible of the 
contrast between the dull, dry and tedious lessons of 
his father and the interesting narrations of his kind 
old uncle. After a time Freebel was apprenticed to 
a forest keeper, who had a small stock of books, 
and these, with nature,in the midst of which the boy 
lived, were Froebel’s sole instructors. Hesoon made 
acquaintance with the schoolmasters of the neigh- 
borhood, who had noticed his talents; through this 
acquaintanceship he was led to adopt their calling. 
He accordingly began his studies in Germany and 
afterward went to Switzerland, where he encoun- 
tered Pestalozzi, and formed a connection with this 
great reformer of popular schools, 

THE FIRST KINDERGARTEN,--The war of 1813 drew 
Freebel into the army. When this war was over he 
returned to his original purpose with still greater en- 
thusiasm. He established at Keilhau, in Thuringia, 
a school for children of from two to seven years of 
age, bringing to bear on the theory of nature’s pro- 
cess the experience of his own childhood. He 
called this school a * Kindergarten,” or child-garden, 
for the reason, as he stated, that a child was a young 
plant and should be reared accordingly. At first he 
was pronounced crazy and an innovator; after some 
experience with his method the people finally praised 
him; official interference not only ceased during his 
lifetime, but the government at last encouraged him. 
In short, Froebel lived to see kindergarten estab- 
lished throughout Germany—dying at the age of 
seventy, proud of having so happily realized his 
beneficent and modest aim. 

THE THEORY.—Freebel’s educational system is 
based on experience. All infants like to play; give 
them, then, as curious playthings as you can. They 
soon tire of curious things which they do not com- 
prehend, and before which they remain passive spec- 
tators; infants accordingly break toys to pieces and 
in turn fashion something else, a restless activity ever 
obtaining out of fragments new materials for more 
interesting objects. The fashioning of something 
new out of something old or chaotic, is a natural in- 
stinct. Froebel devoted himself to regulating this 
creative infantile instinct, the recognition of which is 
so important in the development of the faculties of 
observation and imagination. He accordingly or- 
ganized the kindergarten with a view to an exercise 
of the infantile hand and mind by easy work and 
simple amusements, while he disciplined the under- 
standing by singing and by games of ever-increasing 
complexity. In carrying out this plan, never did he 
depart from the scope of infantile accomplishment. 

Tue THEORY IN PrRactice.——Nothing, says M. 
Bourleton, is more interesting than a visit to a Ger- 
man kindergarten. It consists of a large, well-ven- 
tilated structure, to which is always attached a garden 


disciple named Freebel, Stimulated by the sufferings j planted with trees and flowers. The children occupy 
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its various rooms according to age, the boys on one 
side and the girls on the other; a child is admitted 
as soon as it can walk; they number all sizes from 
two to six years of age. Froebel was averse to send- 
ing children to regular schools before the age of 
seven. The children of the rich have kindergarten 
of their own, for which a charge of seven dollars a 
year is made, while the kindergarten for the poor are 
free, excepting an average charge of one and a half 
cents per day for two meals supplied to them. 

SIGHT OF THE SCHOLARS.—Let us visit one of 
the kindergarten for the poor. It is 9 o’clock in 
the morning, and the children enter, bringing along 
with them a small bit of bread to eat before the mid- 
day meal. An insp2ction for cleanliness takes place ; 
no large spots, holes or rents are allowed, all this, 
indeed, being forestalled by the pride as well as in- 
terests of the parents. Each child passes to its place 
at a table on which playthings are displayed; the 
smallest occupy themselves with little wooden blocks, 
building walls, gateways and houses, each competing 
with the other, An idea of lines, shapes and propor- 
tions —every conception, in fact, necessary in the per- 
fection of a high or complicated edifice--is awakened 
in their little brains. 
work and, when invention flags, copies and imitates, 
Talking is permitted, and, thanks to every one being 
occupied with his own work, there is no noise. 

The more advanced pupils are given more difficult 
tasks. Some weave together strips of paper of dif- 
ferent colors and of symmetrical design, like squares, 
circles, stars and other shapes which require closer 
attention. Practice renders the children skillful, it 
being surprising to see how rapidly the paper glides 
through their fingers and issues from them in proper 
shape. Others fill up with a lead-pencil progressive 
geometrical designs traced beforehand, and which 
are afterward reproduced without the model with 
remarkable accuracy. Others execute in transparency, 
with the point of a pin, houses, dogs and flowers, or 
repeat the outlines of these objects in worsted work. 

An hour of physical exercise always follows an 
hour of labor. Then comes singing, which is learnt 
by ear; then marching about the floor, turning and 
winding as in a ballet; then sports in the garden with 
small spades, consisting of digging in the ground and 
building up or excavating tenements of all kinds. 
A part of the time is devoted to gymnastic exercises. 
The children are made to stretch their arms and 
fingers and stand on tiptoe; play soldier, and finally 
practice games devised by Frcoebel himself specially 
to exercise the organs of hearing, touch and sight. 
Many a time, says our author, the results have aston- 
ished me, On visiting a kindergarten of sixty pupils 
I have witnessed a sort of blindman’s buff, in'which 
every child in turn had to guess, by an exclamation, 
the name of the child who seized its hand. Not one 
in so large a crowd made a mistake, 

THE ResuLts.—These exercises develop, to a re- 
markable degree, perspicacity and thoughtfulness, 
while a love of labor under this form becomes se@uc- 
tive. The children are eager to get to a school where 
all is frolic; and every evening they take back some 
new acquisition to their families. Children are na- 
turally open and communicative, and are conse- 
quently cheerful; the child who is supposed, @ fr7- 
ori, to be of a good disposition, is led wholly by 
gentleness and kindness. Boys and girls are treated 
alike. The children are not taught either reading or 


writing; but when they leave the kindergarten and 
g? to regular schools their progress is much more 


Each observes his neighbor’s | 
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rapid than that of other children; the schoolmasters 
all agree that the kindergarten graduates excel 
others in vivacity of intellect. Froebel’s aim was to 
make children thoroughly understand that which is 
ordinarily only indicated to them; they are obliged 
to talk and get excited; their intellect, in a word, 
being rendered active in matters where it is usually 
passive, 

THE PUNISHMENTsS.—There remains one point 
more on which to say something, and that is the phi- 
losophy of punishment. In principle, punishment is 
not considered either as curative or with a view to 
make an example It is avoided as much as possi- 
ble. Never is the child whipped; on the contrary, 
it is placed in a corner, away from the playthings, 
and when convinced that it has done wrong, the 
punishment ceases, lasting but a short time, and end- 
ing when repentancc shows itself. The object is to 
let the child see that labor, far from being a trial. is 
really a pleasure, true punishment consisting of a 
privation of work. Children are never praised on 
account of their dexterity, skill being regarded as the 
natural result of her labor; there is no smiling at 
awkwardness, no word being uttered that will pro- 
voke rivalry. Such are the principles and operation 
of the German kindergarten. 

When one considers the mischief done to youth 
through the stimulating of precocious talent, and the 
injury to the brain by forcing it to entertain incom- 
prehensible abstractions, both being evils in the bring- 
ing up of our youth, it is well to study a system like 
that of Freebel’s, which seems to ensure a sound, 
healthy, natural development, by #o¢ bending the 
twig in a wrong direction. 

_ a oe ——$-————_ 


ETHICAL OUTLINES. 


S a contribution to the methods of 
Moral Education, Mr. J. G. Home, 
sends us the following ‘‘ Ethical Outlines,”’ 
as used in the High School of Pennington- 
ville, Chester county. The basis upon which 
he builds is Wayland’s Elements of Moral 
Science. 
WHAT IS OUR LIFE. 
SECTION I.—Afystery of Existence. 
1. We find ourselves existing. 
2. In childhood we notice that we differ from all 
o. her forms of life. 
3. We early recognize personal existence. 
4. We begin to compare ourselves with other forms 
of life. 
. Trees have but a senseless life. 
. Animals have bodily life. 
. While we have a dual life, of soul and body. 
. Animals are governed by instinct. 
9. We will plan, execute, adapting means to ends. 
Sec. Il.— Zhe Cause of Life. 
1. Nature and science alike fail to discover the 
cause of life. 
2. The Bible reveals the Infinite Cause, 
3. We may advance our wild theories. 
4. Heathen mythology is a record 
guesses. 
5. The school of infidel philosophers have also 
failed to reveal a cause, 
Sec. Il].—7he Purpose of Life. 
1. Is infinite like its Author, 
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2. The soul shall co-exist with God. 

3 Can its existence be purposeless ? 

4. Is it not subject to the law of cause and effect ? , 

5. Everything in nature points toward an infinite 
Purpose. 

6. Yet the scientific would shut out the author 
God, 

7- The pretended sages choose to ignore God and 
his revelation. 

8. Literature, and business, and the press, often 
cast God aside, 

g. Still even reason bids us recognize Him and 
His purposes. 


Sec. 1V.— The Change of Our Life. 

1. The soul will quit the body. 

2. Then our eternal life begins. 

3. What is spiritual existence ? 

4. Shall we be spiritually or morally different there ? | 

5. Will separation from the body change our , 
course of thought ? 

6. Or shall we not continue there as we are here? | 

7. Is any other supposition according to analogy | 
or the Bible ? 

Sec. V.— The Preparation for the Change. 

1. A preparation is necessary. 

2 A refining and polishing of the soul, 

3- Trials, temptations, etc., are carving the soul 
for good or ill. 

4 The religion of Christ is necessary to the devel- 
opment of the soul. 

Sec. VI.— The Beyond. 

1. Eternity is the beyond. 

2 Man may sneer at the possibility of eternity. 

3. Knowledge may reason against it. 

4. Yet conscience ever will convince. 

5. All savages supplicate their “ Great Spirit.” 

6. Only overwise pretenders dare deny. 


Sec. VII.—Life here is a preparation for a fuller 
Life. 

1, Weshould consider the responsibility of our life. 

2. Should better the little of life given us to pre- 
pare. 

3. Should fit the soul for its full capacity beyond, 

4. For earthly influences reach into eternity, 

5. And living for the future is our true life, 

6. Our life here should be for the soul, 
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. ADDRESSES TO GRADUATES. 











T the recent semi-annual commence- | 
L ment of the Boys’ High School of 
Philadelphia, held February 2oth, at the 
Academy of Music, there was the usual in- 
terest manifested in the proceedings, that 
great house being crowded from pit to dome. 
The address to the graduates, after the pre- 
sentation of diplomas, was by Prof. G. I. 
Riché, as follows: 

Before you sit down let me say a few words 
which, though I can scarcely expect them to produce 
their full impression now, will, I trust, make them- 
selves heard and understood hereafter, when, sound. 
ing across years of trial, my voice may bring with it 
recollections of a time when you were happier than 
vou knew, and awaken associations which will have 
become more precious to your hearts, because they 
are never to return. There are many things that I 
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might urge, did time permit, but I am forced to choose 
what I deem most important, and, with a sense of my 
responsibility, and in this presence, I do not hesitate to 
counsel you to subordination and humility. In this 
age, when so many seek either to defy or to evade 
the law; when self-appreciation and self-assertion 
are carried to a revolting extreme; when the great 
political truths of liberty and equality are distorted 
and travestied until we are led almost to doubt if 
they have any meaning; when, in their eagerness to 
ascertain and vindicate their rights, men seem to 
have forgotten that there are such things as duties— 
it is important that the educated youth should have 
somé understanding of his position and his obliga- 
tions. Know, then, my young friends, that there is 
no such thing in life as a right without its correlative 
duty, and that it is only by the performance of that 
duty that the right can be secured. Know further, 
that in the struggle upon which you are about to enter 


| there will always be found those who are older, bet- 
' ter trained, and better provided than yourselves, and 


that only by obedience and respect to such can vou 
hope one day to command and be respected. Re- 
member, too, that the highest pleasure is not always 
to be found in the enjoyment of the right secured, 
but rather in the single and unaffected discharge of 
the duty; that there is, doubtless, a truer joy in sit- 
ting at the feet of the worthy few, than in triumph- 
ing in a fancied superiority over the unworthy many. 
Remember, finally, that the noblest aim of the Chris- 
tian is to serve in Heaven, and that the humble per- 
formance of duty upon earth is at once the type and 
preparation for that higher service, and will assuredly 
cause the face to shine with a more blessed and 
blessing radiance than can be got from the reflected 
splendor of earthly pomp and power. 


The following is an address to the gradu- 
ating class of Miss Judkins’ Young Ladies’ 
Seminary, Philadelphia, by Prof. J. W. 
Shoemaker: 

Ladies : This must be a moment of peculiar interest 
to you, Life is compared toa journey. That journey 
must be in different lands. It is compared to a voy- 
age, That voyage must be on different seas. It is 
compared to a school. That school must be of very 
different grades, Life has points of positive change. 
It is not one onward journey. It is not one continu- 
ous voyage. To-morrow you enter upon a strange 
land. To-morrow you launch upon a new sea. Two 
phases of life you have seen—childhood and girl- 
hood, or schoolhood, at least, you have passed. To- 
day you take leave of this second phase of life. You 
take leave of the friends with whom you have jour- 
neyed, some of whom are to linger awhile longer in 
this land of the ideal, some to enter with you. but in 
different directions, this land of the more real, You 
take leave of those who, next to your parents, have 
counseled and guided you, and whom you have 
learned to love. You take leave of books in the 
ie in which you have known them heretofore. 
You take leave of many familiar scenes and fond as- 
sociations, and as you move away from them, and 
faces become indistinct in the distance, and voices 
fall more and more faintly upon the ear, and you see 
the last wave of the friendly hand upon the shore, 
the heart will sink for a moment and the eye grow 
dim, Quickly following, new scenes will awaken 
new joys. New faces, the brighter sunlight, the 
great broad world suddenly opened to you, in their 
accompanying emotions, will quench the burning 
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memories of what is left behind. The past, not for- 
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Obey the commandments of God, and especially 


gotten, is absorbed by the busy present, and a new | that sum of the commandments which is the fulfill- 


life is begun. What is this life to be? I had almost 
wished I might divine it for you. Notso. I wish I 
might direct you unmistakably to that noble life which 
it is the privilege of your sex to live for the world. 

This I can only hope to do so far as I can call to 
your minds and impress those abiding principles of 
true living which emanate from God Himself, and 
which are revealed in the volume of His own hand, 
“None of us liveth to himself” is suggestive of a 
most beautiful character which should enter into 
every young life. It suggests our relationship to the 
race, the common brotherhood of man. You are not 
complete in yourselves, nor is the world complete 
without you. While in it you are a part of one 
great whole, with duties and relations to that whole 
as distinct and positive as those of the hand and eye 
to the body. Young ladies, think of others. Do 
for others, not in gratification of selfish ends, but, 
Christ-like, for others’ sake. Exercise is a condition 
of existence and healthy development. as absolute as 
food, We grow by what we do, physically, men- 
tally, morally. Weare made no richer by what we 
take in than by what we yive out. Then give as 
God giveth you. Give cheer to the disheartened ; 
give hope to the despairing; give strength to the 
weak; give help to the fallen; give encouragement 
to the striving; give love to whom it belongs, pure, 
faithful, abiding; give thought to the poor, and 
share of your abundance, Give, give! It is wo- 
man’s mission to give. “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

You will not find the great world upon which you 
enter to-morrow all that you could wish it. Do not 
be too greatly displeased with that fact. Do not be 
impatient with the world. Donot become disgusted, 
and say you will have nothing to do with it. You 
will feel like suggesting changes. ‘There is no harm 
in that, but it is better to woré changes. Do not be 
discouraged because you cannot always understand 
why thiags are as they are. The little child of in- 
quiring mind is commended, and should be encour- 
aged ; but when the mother says, “ My daughter, you 
could not understand that now if I were to tell you; 
you must wait till you grow larger,’ the child 
should, at least, in submission cease its importunity. 
God has given us capabilities and habits of research, 
and He has intended us to seek, to investigate, to 
inquire, to find out all we can; but there will be 
much in life that we cannot understand, much that 
will be inexplicable. And many times God will say 
to us just as plainly as Christ when upon the earth 
said to the disciples, ‘Ye cannot understand this 
now.” Then it is right that we should patiently 
wait. Some one has said, ‘‘ The inexplicable tangle 
of things as they are can never be explained,” It is 
solved only by faith. 

To-mcrrow you enter this new life. Let me en- 
join upon you, young ladies, to cherish the past, its 
memories, its friends, its teachers, its lessons. “Let 
not its instructions be mere theories in your future 
course. Practice the principles and precepts you 
have gathered. You must choose new associates. 
Let these be worthy of you. Let mental and moral 
worth and Christian character govern your choice. 
You must seleetmew books, Let these be above you, 
not below you. You must engage in new labor, 
Let it not be the wearisome labor of consuming time, 
and of dissipating health and virtue in the life that 
fashion offers, 








ment of the law and the prophets, to “love the 
Lord your God with all your mind, soul, strength, 
and your neighbor as yourself.” 


= <@————— 


THE POETRY OF ARITHMETIC. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


[We insert instead of our usual list of Examina- 
tion Questions, a chapter from “ Kavanagh, a Tale,” 
by the poet Longfellow. This story was published 
some twenty-five years ago, and it is not unlikely 
that the chapter here given will be new to most of 
our readers. Even arithmetic may lie along the 
borderland of poesy.—ED.] 

WAS thinking to-day,’’ said Mr. Church- 
| ill, as he took some papers from a 
drawer scented with a quince, and arranged 
them on the study table, while his wife, as 
usual, seated herself opposite to him, with 
her work in her hand, ‘‘I was thinking to- 
day how dull and prosaic the study of 
mathematics is made in our school-books ; 
as if the grand science of numbers had been 
discovered and perfected merely to further 
the purposes of trade.’’ 

‘* For my part,’’ answered his wife, ‘‘ I do 
not see how you can make mathematics po- 
etical. There is no poetry in them.” 

‘¢ Ah, that isa very great mistake! There 
is something divine in the science of num- 
bers. Like God, it holds the sea in the hol- 
low of its hand. It measures the earth; it 
weighs the stars; it illumines the universe ; 
it is law; it is order; it is beauty. And 
yet we imagine—that is, most of us—that 
its highest end and culminating point is 
book-keeping by double entry. It is our 
way of teaching it that makes it so prosaic.”’ 

So saying, he arose, and went to one of 
his book-cases, from the shelf of which he 
took down a little old quarto volume, and 
laid it upon the table. 

‘Now, here,’’ he continued, ‘‘ is a book 
of mathematics of quite a different stamp 
from ours. 

‘Tt looks very old. What is it ?”’ 

“Tt is the Lilawati of Bhascara Acharya, 
translated from the Sanscrit.’’ 

‘Tt isa pretty name. Pray, what does it 
mean ?”’ 

‘«Lilawati was the name of Bhascara’s 
daughter ; and the book was written to per- 
petuate it. Here is an account of the whole 
matter.’” Hethen opened the volume, and 


read as follows : 


It is said that the composing of Lilawati was oc- 
casioned by the following circumstance: Lilawatt 
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was the name of the author’s daughter, concerning 
whom, it appeared, from the qualities of the As- 
cendant at her birth, that she was destined to pass 
her life unmarried, and to remain without children. 
The fat her ascertained a lucky hour for contracting 
her in marriage, that she might be firmly connected 
and have children. It is said that, when that hour 
approached, he brought his daughter and his in- 
tended son near him, He left the hour-cup on the 
vessel of water, and kept in attendance a time know- 
ing astrologer, in order that, when the cup should 
subside in the water, those two precious jewels 
should be united. But as the intended arrangement 
was not according to destiny, it happened that the 
girl, from a curiosity natural to children, looked into 
the cup to observe the water coming in at the hole, 
when by chance a pearl separated trom her bridal 
dress, fell into the cup, and roliing down to the 
hole, stopped the influx of the water. So the astrol- 
oger waited in expectation of the promised hour, 
When the operation of the cup had thus been de- 
layed beyond all moderate time, the father was in 
consternation, and examining, he found that a small 
pearl had stopped the course of the water, and the 
long-expected hour was passed, In short, the 
father, thus disappointed, said to his unfortunate 
daughter, I will write a book of your name, which 
shall remain to the latest times—tor a good name is 
a second life, and the groundwork of eternal exist- 
ence. 

As the schoolmaster read, the eyes of his 
wife dilated and grew tender, and she said : 

‘*What a beautiful story! When did it 
happen ?”’ 

‘*Seven hundred years ago, among the 
Hindoos.”’ 

‘*Why not write a poem about it ?”’ 

‘* Because it is already a poem of itself— 
one of those things of which the simplest 
statement is the best, and which lose by em- 
bellishment. The old Hindoo legend, 
brown with age, would not please me so 
well if decked 1n gay colors, and hung round 
with the tinkling bells of rhyme. Now 
hear how the book begins.’’ Again he read : 


Salutation to the elephant-headed Being who in- 
fuses joy into the minds of his worshipers, who de- 
livers trom every difficulty those that call upon him, 
and whose feet are reverenced by the gods! Reverence 
to Ganesa, who is beautiful as the pure purple lotos, 
and around whose neck the black curling snake 
winds itself in playful folds! 

“That sounds rather mystical,’’ said his 
wife. 

‘* Yes, the book begins with a salutation 

to the Hindoo deities, us the old Spanish 
Chronicles begin in the name of God and 
the Holy Virgin. And now see how poeti- 
cal some of the examples are.’’ He then 
turned over the leaves slowly, and read : 
_ One-third of a beautiful collection of water-lilies 
is offered to Mahadev, one-filth to Huri, one-sixth to 
the Sun, one-fourth to Devi, and six which remain 
are presented to the spiritualteacher. Required the 
whole number of water-lilies. 





‘*That is very pretty,’’ said the wife, 
‘*and would put it into the boys’ heads to 
bring you pond-lilies.”’ 

‘* Here is a prettier one still :’’ 

One-fifth of a hive of bees flew to the Kadamba 
flower; one-third flew to the Silandhara; three 
times the difference of these two numbers flew to an 
arbor ; and one bee continued flying about, attracted 
on each side by the fragrant Ketaki and the Malati. 
What was the number of the bees ? 

‘*T am sure I should never be able to tell.’’ 

Ten times the square root of a flock of geese— 


Here Mrs. Churchill laughed aloud ; but 
he continued, very gravely : 

Ten times the square root of a flock of geese, see- 
ing the clouds collect, flew to the Manus lake; one- 
eighth of the whole flew from the edge of the water 
amongst a multitude of water-lilies ; and three couple 
were observed playing in the water. Tell me, my 
young girl with beautiful locks, what was the whole 
number of geese ? 

‘Well, what was it ??’—‘‘ What should 
you think?’’—‘‘About twenty.’’—‘ No; 
one hundred and forty-four. Now, try an- 
other:”’ 

The square root of half a number of bees, and 
also eight-ninths of the whole, alighted on the jas- 
mines, and a female bee buzzed responsive to the 
hum of the male inclosed at night in a water-lily. 
O, beautiful damsel, tell me the number of bees. 

‘*That is not there. You made it.’’ 

‘“‘No, indeed, I did not. I wish I had 
made it. Look and see!’’ He showed her 
the book, and she read it herself. He then 
proposed some of the geometrical questions: 

In a lake the bud of a water-lily was observed, 
one span above the water, and when moved by the 
gentle breeze, it sunk in the water at two cubits’ dis- 
tance, Required the depth of the water. 

‘* That is charming, but must be very dif- 
ficult. I could not answer it.”’ 

‘A tree one hundred cubits high is distant from a 
well two hundred cubits ; from this tree one monkey 
descends and goes to the well; another monkey 
takes a leap upward, and then descends by the hy- 
pothenuse, and both pass over an equal space. Re- 
quired the height of the leap, 

‘‘T do not believe you can answer that 
question yourself, without looking into the 
book,’’ said the laughing wife, laying her 
hand over the solution. ‘Try it.’’ 

‘‘With great pleasure, my dear child,’’ 
cried the confident schoolmaster, taking a 
pencil and paper. After making a few 
figures and calculations, he answered: 
‘« There, my young girl with beautiful locks, 
there is the answer—forty cubits.”’ 

His wife removed her hand from the 
book, and then, clapping both in triumph, 
she exclaimed: ‘‘No, you are wrong, you 





are wrong, my beautiful youth with a bee in 
your bonnet. 


It is fifty cubits !”’ 
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‘Then I must have made some mistake.”’ 

‘‘Of course, you did. Your monkey did 
not jump high enough.”’ 

She signalized his mortifying defeat as if 
it had been a victory, by showering kisses, 
like roses, upon his forehead and cheeks, as 
he passed beneath the triumphal archway 
of her arms, trying in vain to articulate: 
‘*My dearest Lilawati, what is the whole 
number of the geese?”’ 





HANG A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM. 


E take the following from a late num- 
ber of the Lutheran Home Monthly : 
How cheerless many of our scliool-rooms are, 
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| the portrait of his patron saint. 


in all parts of Pennsylvania, those know best | 


who have visited them most widely. 
point of this article tells even more for the 
school-room than for the ‘‘ family-room ’ 
of home. When will teachers generally, 
and directors, feel these things,and not only 
know but do? When everybody has grown 
wiser, no doubt. Meanwhile, let the good 
work go on, in school-room and at home, of 
hanging upon the walls, pictures beautiful to 
look upon, it may be, ‘* blessed to see.”’ 


The | 


A noted English writer, Leigh Hunt, thinks every- | 


body ought to have a picture in the room—in all | Z 
suudy and his long experience have lately 


the rooms if possible, but especially in the sitting- 
room. 


It may serve to inspire the young with a love | 


of the beautitul in art, and so contribute not only to | 


the culture and refinement of home, but to the purest 
and most ennobling of earthly pleasures. With this 
view we direct attention to Leigh Hunt’s simple 
suggestion to fut up a picture in your room. 

We have olten noticed in the ofhce of a lawyer 
one solitary picture, and that the portrait of some 
other eminent lawyer, generally some judge. This 
has always seemed to us a good thing. But it 
would be better to have two—the one, say of some 


judge, to remind the occupant of his professional | 


calling, and then some one other good picture to 


keep him mindful, and to show his client, that he | 


is a man as well asa lawyer. 


in his counting-room the picture of some eminent 
man, say of Amos Lawrence—eminent not only for 
his grand success in business, but for his purity and 
honesty, and philanthrophy—so that a glance at the 
picture at any moment might check the first impulse 
to any wrong-doing, and to inspire him at all times 
with a purpose and fortitude to maintain a high tone 
of maniiness and integrity. So would any minister 
find it good to have a picture of Luther or Wesley 
in his study, the one inspire him with faith and 
heroism, the other to caim his spirit in times of 
trouble, ’and spread through the room the balmy air 
of an indian summer, and diffuse through the soul 
the peace of Heaven. And we are sure no mother 
in her household cares and sorrows could look upon 
one of Raphael’s Madonnas without being the better 
for it. 

We have pictures of some sort in all our rooms, 
but have in our sitting room one above all others, 
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which, in its influence upon us in times of anxiety 
and trouble, is like the presence and words of Jesus 
upon the troubled sea. When we look at titis pic- 
ture, we can understand what Hazlitt meant when 
he said that he had seen a pictured face so pure and 
beautiful that an unhandsome action would be impos- 
sible in its presence. 

We would recommend to our readers this sugges- 
tion of Hunt, No one can plead inability to put upa 
picture in the room, Lf you can’t afford a costly paint- 
ing, then get a good chromo; and if that be beyond 
your purse, why then get a good engraving, which, 
though not up to the original, contains no mean por- 
tion or shadow of it. Only have some good picture 
in your room which may quicken and inspire you 
in your aspirations for a purer and nobler lite, 

‘There is a story of a broker who, when he was 
going to cheat a customer, always drew a veil over 
Evidently in this 
case money got the better of the saint, And yet any 
one can see that the money-lender was better for the 
picture than he wowd have been without un. It left 
him faith in something; he was better for it, at least, 
in the intervals of temptation, kinder in his tamily or 
to his servant or his dog. ‘Tnere was a bit of heaven 
in his room, a sunbeam to shine in a corner of his 
heart, however he may have shut the window against 
it when heaven was not to look on. 
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HEALTH IN SCHOOL-ROOMS. 





R. LIEBREICH is regarded the first 
authority in England on the eyes. His 


been applied to the question of how to make 
schools healthy. He says, ‘‘ The light must 
be sufficiently strong and fall on the left side, 
and, as far as possible, from above. ‘The 
children ought to sit straight, and not to 
have the book nearer to the eye (where the 
sight is normal) than ten inches at the least. 
Besides this, the book or paper ought to be 
raised twenty degrees for writing and about 
forty degrees for reading. ‘lhe proper light 
is most easily obtained if the class room is 
of an oblong shape, the windows being in 


| one of the long sides and the tables and 


It would be well for the young merchant to have | 
ieee | desks arranged parallel to the short walls, 


so that the light falls from the left side. 
The teacher’s desk ought to be placed near 
the short wall, toward which the pupils 
look. 

Light coming from the right is not so 
good as that trom the left, because the 
shadow of the hand falls upon that part of 
the paper at which we are looking. Light 
from behind is still worse, because the head 
and upper part of the body throw a shadow 
on the book. Light from the front which 
falls on the face is the worst of all, because 
it is most hurtful to the eyes, and it obliges 
the scholars to turn their heads to avoid the 
shadow on the book if it is held straight 
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before them, and in writing, they bend 
their heads as low as possible, in order to 
shade their eyes. This method of lighting 
a school-room is very injurious to the eye, 
because, firstly, the retina becomes fatigued 
by the full glare upon it, and the diffused 
light renders the comparatively dark images 
of the printing and writing more difficult 
to be perceived; secondly, the disturbing 
influence of the light forces the scholars to 
take such a position as induces short-sight- 
edness, differences in the sight of the two 
eyes, and certain weaknesses of the muscles 
of the eye. School-rooms ought never to be 
lit by naked gas jets, which give an unsteady, 
bad light. Glass cylinders make the flame 
brighter and steadier. Reflectors improve it 
still more—and they might be made to per- 
form the office of ventilators, carry off the 
bad products of gas-burning, and improve 
the general ventilation of the room. Ground- 
glass globes, which are useful for the ordi- 
nary lighting up of a room, as they diffuse 
the light more equally throughout all parts, 
sometimes give a light too indistinct for 
work or study—and if they are opposite 
the eye are sometimes injurious. 

The next subject for reform is that of the 
desk and seats, for the injurious effects 
which the crooked and stooping position of 
children in schools has upon their health 
have excited much attention among phy- 
sicians, and there is quite a medical litera- 





ture on the subject. The main faults in 
school furniture are, first, want of backs or 
unsuitable backs; second, too great a dis- 
tance between the seat and the desk ; third, 
disproportion (generally in too great a dif- 
ference between the height of the seat and 
that of the desk); fourth, wrong form and 
slope of the desk. Each and all of these 
causes tend to produce and, where they al- 
ready exist, to aggravate the evils which are 
almost the chronic accompaniments of 
school days. Chiefest of these is that dis- 
tressing disease, curvature of the spine, and 
this, like near-sightedness, is largely due to 
bad school arrangements. The remedies 
are to have backs straight, about three 
inches broad, and fixed to a proper height, 
close above the hips, so as to support the 
loins sufficiently to make it easy and com- 
fortable for even the most delicate children 
to sit perfectly upright. The seat ought to 
be broad enough to support almost the 
whole length of the thigh, and the height 
of the seat such as to allow the sole of the 
foot in its natural position to rest on a foot- 
board. The edge of the desk must be per- 
pendicularly above that of the seat, and just 
high enough to allow the elbows to rest on 
it without displacing the shoulder. The 
desk should be so arranged that the object 
placed on it is always below the eye, for 
then only are the muscles of both eyes to 
be used freely without fatigue.— Exchange. 
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SERIES of articles on ‘‘ The Princi- 
ples and Tests of Etymology’’ is com- 
menced in this number by Prot. J. N. Fra- 
denburgh, Principal of the State Normal 
School, at Manstield. The first is not as 
popular in style as the succeeding ones will 
be; but we think teachers will find them 
all of great value. 


UnpeER the new constitution ladies are 
made eligible to the office of school direc- 
tor. An election for directors took place 
in February last, but as the matter of filling 
the office with ladies was new, few candidates 
presented themselves. The Thirteenth 
Ward, Philadelphia, elected two, Mrs. Har- 
riet W. Paist and Mrs: George Woellper. 
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In Delaware county some six or eight were 


elected, and Chester county elected about 
the same number. Among the latter, in the 
borough of Kennett Square, is a sister of the 
State Superintendent of common schools. 
Here and there a lady has been chosen in 
other parts of the State, enough perhaps to 
test the policy of the new departure in this 


; particular. 


W. W. WooprurF contributes elsewhere 
a valuable paper on ‘‘ Local Institutes.’’ 
Superintendents who have not tested these 
institutes as an agency in the work of im- 
proving public sentiment in respect to 
school affairs will be specially interested in 
it. The good accomplished in Chester and 
Bucks will serve for instruction, if not as a 
model. 

THE last number of THE JOURNAL con- 
tained a brief criticism, by ‘* W.’’, of Mr. 
Schneider’s ‘‘ Mysteries of the Circle.’’ 
That gentleman now rejoins as follows : 
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‘¢Then I must have made some mistake.”’ 

‘*Of course, you did. Your monkey did 
not jump high enough.”’ 

She signalized his mortifying defeat as if 
it had been a victory, by showering kisses, 
like roses, upon his forehead and cheeks, as 
he passed beneath the triumphal archway 
of her arms, trying in vain to articulate: 
‘*My dearest Lilawati, what is the whole 
number of the geese?’’ 
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HANG A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM. 
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ber of the Lutheran Home Monthly : | 


\ E take the following from a late num- 


How cheerless many of our school-rooms are, 


| case money got the better of the saint, 


in all parts of Pennsylvania, those know best» 


who have visited them most widely. ‘The 
point of this article tells even more for the 
school-room than for the ‘‘ family-room ’”’ 
of home. When will teachers generally, 


and directors, feel these things,and not only | 


know but do? When everybody has grown 
wiser, no doubt. Meanwhile, let the good 
work go on, in school-room and at home, of 
hanging upon the walls, pictures beautiful to 
look upon, it may be, ‘* blessed to see.’’ 

A noted English writer, Leigh Hunt, thinks every- 
body ought to have a picture in the room—in all 
the rooms if possible, but especially in the sitting- 
room. It may serve to inspire the young with a love 
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which, in its influence upon us in times of anxiety 
and trouble, is like the presence and words of Jesus 
upon the troubled sea. When we look at titis pic- 
ture, we can understand what Hazlitt meant when 
he said that he had seen a pictured face so pure and 
beautiful that an unhandsome action would be impos- 
sible in its presence. 

We would recommend to our readers this sugges- 
tion of Hunt, No one can plead inability to put upa 
picture in the room, If you can’t afford a costly paint- 
ing, then get a good chromo; and if that be beyond 
your purse, why then get a good engraving, which, 
though not up to the original, contains no mean por- 
tion or shadow of it. Only have some good picture 
in your room which may quicken and inspire you 
in your aspirations for a purer and nobler lite, 

‘There 1s a story of a broker who, when he was 
going to cheat a customer, always drew a veil over 
the portrait of his patron saint. Evidently in this 
And yet any 
one can see that the money-lender was better tor the 
picture than he would have been without i. It left 
him faith in something; he was better for it, at least, 
in the intervals of temptation, kinder in his tamily or 
to his servant or his dog. ‘Tnere was a bit of heaven 
in his room, a sunbeam to shine in a corner of his 
heart, however he may have shut the window against 
it when heaven was not to look on. 


—__ 


HEALTH IN SCHOOL-ROOMS. 





R. LIEBREICH is regarded the first 
authority in England on the eyes. His 
suudy and his long experience have lately 


_ been applied to the question of how to make 


of the beautitul in art, and so contribute not only to | 


the culture and refinement of home, but to the purest 
and most ennobling of earthly pleasures. With this 
view we direct attention to Leigh Hunt’s simple 
suggestion to put up a picture in your room. 

We have otten noticed in the ofhce of a lawyer 
one solitary picture, and that the portrait of some 


other eminent lawyer, generally some judge. This | 


has always seemed to us a good thing. But it 
would be better to have two—the one, say of some 
judge, to remind the occupant of his professional 
calling, and then some one other good picture to 
keep him mindful, and to show his client, that he 
is a man as well as a lawyer. 

It would be well for the young merchant to have 
in his counting-room the picture of some eminent 
man, say of Amos Lawrence—eminent not only for 
his grand success in business, but for his purity and 
honesty, and philanthrophy—so that a glance at the 
picture at any moment might check the first impulse 


lo any wrong-doing, and to inspire him at all times | 


with a purpose and fortitude to maintain a high tone 
of mantiness and integrity. So would any minister 
find it good to have a picture of Luther or Wesley 
in his study, the one inspire him with faith and 
heroism, the other to caim his spirit in times of 
trouble, and spread through the room the balmy air 
of an indian summer, and diffuse through the soul 
the peace of Heaven. And we are sure no mother 


in her household cares and sorrows could look upon 
one of Raphael’s Madonnas without being the better 
for it. 

We have pictures of some sort in ali our rooms, 
but have in our sitting room one above all others, 





schools healthy. He says, ‘‘ The light must 
be sufficiently strong and fall on the left side, 
and, as far as possible, from above. ‘The 
children ought to sit straight, and not to 
have the book nearer to the eye (where the 
sight is normal) than ten inches at the least. 
Besides this, the book or paper ought to be 
raised twenty degrees for writing and about 
forty degrees for reading. ‘lhe proper light 
is most easily obtained if the class room is 
of an oblong shape, the windows being in 
one of the long sides and the tables and 
desks arranged parallel to the short walls, 
so that the light falls from the left side. 
The teacher’s desk ought to be placed near 
the short wall, toward which the pupils 
iook. 

Light coming from the right is not so 
good as that trom the left, because the 
shadow of the hand falls upon that part of 
the paper at which we are looking. Light 
from behind is still worse, because the head 
and upper part of the body throw a shadow 
on the book. Light rom the front which 
falls on the face is the worst of all, because 
it is most hurtful to the eyes, and it obliges 
the scholars to turn their heads to avoid the 
shadow on the book if it is held straight 
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before them, and in writing, they bend 
their heads as low as possible, in order to 
shade their eyes. This method of lighting 
a school-room is very injurious to the eye, 
because, firstly, the retina becomes fatigued 
by the full glare upon it, and the diffused 
light renders the comparatively dark images 
of the printing and writing more difficult 
to be perceived; secondly, the disturbing 
influence of the light forces the scholars to 
take such a position as induces short-sight- 
edness, differences in the sight of the two 
eyes, and certain weaknesses of the muscles 
of the eye. School-rooms ought never to be 
lit by naked gas jets, which give an unsteady, 
bad light. Glass cylinders make the flame 
brighter and steadier. Reflectors improve it 
still more—and they might be made to per- 
form the office of ventilators, carry off the 
bad products of gas-burning, and improve 
the general ventilation of the room. Ground- 
glass globes, which are useful for the ordi- 
nary lighting up of a room, as they diffuse 
the light more equally throughout all parts, 
sometimes give a light too indistinct for 
work or study—and if they are opposite 
the eye are sometimes injurious. 

The next subject for reform is that of the 
desk and seats, for the injurious effects 
which the crooked and stooping position of 
children in schools has upon their health 
have excited much attention among phy- 
sicians, and there is quite a medical litera- 
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ture on the subject. The main faults in 
school furniture are, first, want of backs or 
unsuitable backs; second, too great a dis- 
tance between the seat and the desk ; third, 
disproportion (generally in too great a dif- 
ference between the height of the seat and 
that of the desk); fourth, wrong form and 
slope of the desk. Each and all of these 
causes tend to produce and, where they al- 
ready exist, to aggravate the evils which are 
almost the chronic accompaniments of 
school days. Chiefest of these is that dis- 
tressing disease, curvature of the spine, and 
this, like near-sightedness, is largely due to 
bad school arrangements. The remedies 
are to have backs straight, about three 
inches broad, and fixed to a proper height, 
close above the hips, so as to support the 
loins sufficiently to make it easy and com- 
fortable for even the most delicate children 
to sit perfectly upright. The seat ought to 
be broad enough to support almost the 
whole length of the thigh, and the height 
of the seat such as to allow the sole of the 
foot in its natural position to rest on a foot- 
board. The edge of the desk must be per- 
pendicularly above that of the seat, and just 
high enough to allow the elbows to rest on 
it without displacing the shoulder. The 
desk should be so arranged that the object 
placed on it is always below the eye, for 
then only are the muscles of both eyes to 
be used freely without fatigue. —Z.xchange. 
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SERIES of articles on ‘‘ The Princi- 
A ples and Tests of Etymology’’ is com- 
menced in this number by Prot. J. N. Fra- 
denburgh, Principal of the State Normal 
School, at Mansfield. The first is not as 
popular in style as the succeeding ones will 
be; but we think teachers will find them 
all of great value. 


UnperR the new constitution ladies are 
made eligible to the office of school direc- 
tor. An election for directors took place 
in February last, but as the matter of filling 
the office with ladies was new, few candidates 
presented themselves. The Thirteenth 


Ward, Philadelphia, elected two, Mrs. Har- 
riet W. Paist and Mrs: George Woellper. 


— — 


; In Delaware county some six or eight were 
elected, and Chester county elected about 
the same number. Among the latter, in the 
borough of Kennett Square, is a sister of the 
State Superintendent of common schools. 
Here and there a lady has been chosen in 
other parts of the State, enough perhaps to 
test the policy of the new departure in this 
; particular. 


W. W. Wooprurr contributes elsewhere 
a valuable paper on ‘‘ Local Institutes.’’ 
Superintendents who have not tested these 
institutes as an agency in the work of im- 
proving public sentiment in respect to 
school affairs will be specially interested in 
it. The good accomplished in Chester and 
Bucks will serve for instruction, if not as a 
model. 

THE last number of THE JoURNAL con- 
tained a brief criticism, by ‘* W.’’, of Mr. 
Schneider’s ‘‘ Mysteries of the Circle.’’ 
That gentleman now rejoins as follows : 
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Speaking of my article headed “ Mysteries of the 
Circle,” you say, “ But in spite of the labor evidently 
bestowed on the article, there appears in the table on 
page 152, five times repeated, an unaccountable error 
in the familiar number beginning 3.14159; only the 
first twelve decimals are correct,” as compared with 
the works you consulted. My figures are all correct, 
and so are those of the books you consulted. But 
my figures and those of your books mean two differ- 
ent things. The figures of the books give, correctly 
as far as the decimals extend, the area of a circle, 
whose radius is unity; my figures give the areas of 
polygons of millions of sides inscribed wi¢hin a cir- 
cle whose radius is unity, and they are therefore less 
than the figures of your books, as they ought to be. 
And as my figures give the areas of polygons of dif- 
ferent sizes, they would also differ from one another 
if the work had been extended, as I stated in the 
article itself. If you wish to see this subject dis- 
cussed by means of a mathematical cut, you are 
referred to the Ana/yst, a monthly devoted to pure 
and applied mathematics. This monthly commenced 
with January Ist. In the March number is an arti- 
cle from me, given at the request of its editor. It is 
published by J. E. Hendricks, at Des Moines, Lowa, 


‘THE borough of Elizabethtown, Lancas- 
ter county, dedicated a fine new school 
house on the fifth of March last. It is well 
located, with pleasant surroundings, 64 feet 
by 48 feet in size, two stories high, and sur- 
mounted with a beautiful cupola. 

On the day of the dedication a large con- 
course of people, including directors, teach- 
ers and pupils, assembled at Bell’s Hall at 1 
o’clock p. m., and headed by the Elizabeth- 
town cornet band, marched to the school 
house, where three meetings were organized 
in as many different rooms, and addressed 
by B. F. Shaub, County Superintendent ; 
David Evans,ex-County Superintendent; W. 
A. Wilson, Esq., of Lancaster ; Wm. Riddle, 
Esq., Wm. H. Duling, Esq., the several 
clergymen of the town, and some of the 
members of the school board. ‘The rooms 
were all tastefully decorated, and fine music 
gave variety and life to the exercises. ‘The 
whole demonstration reflected credit both 
upon school board and citizens. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the state of New 
Jersey, where corporal punishment is for- 
bidden by law, writes to inquire, ‘‘ By what 
name shall those punishments be designated, 
which are not, in the /ega/ sense, ‘ corporal,’ 
such as standing in a corner, or on one foot, 
holding a book in the hand with the arm 
outstretched, deprivation of recess, confine- 
ment after school, etc., etc. ?’’ We answer; 
all of these punishments are essentially cor- 
poral, and some of them we deem open to 
all the objections, if not to others, brought 
against punishment with a rod_ .From our 
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correspondent’s letter we infer that the law 
in our neighboring state abolishing corporal 
punishment is practically evaded by the sub- 
stitution of a class of punishments not legally 
corporal, but essentially so. If this is the 
fact, we give is as our opinion that the law 
itself should be at once repealed. And is it 
not the fact generally, if not universally, 
that where punishment with the rod _ has 
been prohibited in school, force of some 
kind, bodily restraint or bodily pain, is used 
in its place ? If so, there is no change in the 
principle of school government brought 
about by the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment. The question is simply one of policy 
as to which form of corporal punishment is 
the most effective in preserving order. The 
great question as towhether our schools can 
be governed by purely moral means, by 
love unmixed with fear, is practically one 
for the future, for a state of society more ad- 
vanced, on an average, than is ours of to-day. 


THE superintendents of schools of the 
several towns of the state of Rhode Island 
recently adopted the following regulations 
concerning the management of evening 
schools: 

1. Evening schools, when necessary, should be 
established and maintained by city and town appro- 
priations. 

2. Evening schools should be conducted under 
the supervision of the school committee of each town. 

3. Good order should be maintained, but mainly 
by moral suasion, suspeusion, and expulson, rather 
than by corporal punishment. 

4. Evening schools should be open to all appli- 
cants above the age of twelve years, whose circum- 
stances prevent attendance upon day schools. But 
none under the age of twelve years should be ad- 
mitted, and none between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen should be regarded as meeting the legal re- 
quirement of schooling by evening attendance, 

5. Elementary instruction should receive the chief 
attention. Reading, writing, spelling. and arithme- 
tic should not be the chief studies. Evening schools 
should not be made a substitute for day schools, but 
should ever be treated as a provision for the unfor- 
tunate, 

6. Regular attendance should be aided by the in- 
troduction of music, and by oral instruction in his- 
tory, natural science, and other useful topics. 

7. Evening schools should begin on or before the 
fifteenth day of October, with terms of ten weeks 
each, with a vacation to include Christmas and New 
Year. 


We learn from the Cannonsburg Herald 
that upon a recent visit to the public 
schools of that place by the county superin- 
tendent of the county, William G. Fee, he 
was presented by the citizens with a purse 
containing $61. In presenting the money, 
Rev. Wm, Ewing among other things said: 
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The office which you fill is one of great responsi- 
bility, and is intimately connected with the success 
of popular education in this county. ‘To say that it 
is laborious, without an emphasis on the word, is to 
tell but half the truth. And that labor is not to be 
looked upon as simply so much effort put forth, or so 
much time expended; but a just estimate is to be 
made of it only when it is viewed in connection with 
the discomforts of .unpleasant contact or conflict 
with those whom duty requires you to oppose, or 
whom no measure of fidelity in labors or purity of 
intention can satisfy. It is not, however, my purpose 
to dwell upon the burdens which connect themselves 
to a great extent necessarily with your office. We 
are not aware that you make any complaint of these, 
or that you stand in any need of our friendly offices to 
enable you to bear them. We are only pleased to 
think that we approach you in the midst of arduous 
official duties with that which can minister only 
pleasure and encouragement. 

Your fellow citizens of Cannonsburg, acting with 
others in this matter, have been prompted to this 
course by the conviction that you have been labori- 
ously devoted to the duties of county superintendent, 
and that your official conduct has their approval. 

The late county institute, held at Cannonsburg, has 
been pronounced the largest and one of the most 
successful ever held inthe county. The instructions 
were pleasant and profitable, and the interest mani- 
fested by the public was unabated to the close. ‘The 
hall was crowded to hear the public speakers, and 
the teachers carried away the most favorable impres- 
sions. This success is in a great measure attributa- 
ble to your painstaking diligence in its arrangements, 


Wms N. WALKER, ex-county superintendent 
of Northampton county, is now principal of 
the Franklin school at Bethlehem. He 
has prepared very carefully a course of study 
for the different grades. We have not room 
fur the whole, but give below the course as 
arranged for the sixth, or primary grade: 

Text-Books : Primer and First Reader. 

1. Primary Lessons on Objects or Intuitive Exer- 
cises, in which the teacher imparts valuable knowl- 
edge, requiring on the part of the pupil but little or 
no deductive reasoning. At this stage the faculties 
of perception and memory need special culture. A 
plentiful supply of suitable apparatus is needed here. 

2. The Alphabet, taught in the following order, 
viz.: (@) Form. (4) Sound. (c) Name. 

3. Orthography, taught in the following order 
viz.: (@) Pronunciation. (6) Spelling. (¢) Defi- 
nition. (Script writing should be taught with slate 
and pencil. ‘he first step in reading should be in 
troduced here.) ‘The alphabet, with the first steps in 
spelling and reading, can best be taught indepen- 
dent ot text-books. 

4. Reading.—The reading lesson should be neatly 
written on slates, or at least a portion of it, by the 
pupils, and on the blackboard by the teacher. Ex. 
ercises in oral composition should be combined with 
every reading lesson in this grade. Occasional con- 
cert reading is beneficial, provided that the class are 
well drilled in time, and every member of the class 
reads naturally and enunciates distinctly. 

5. Declamation.—Committing to memory and re 
citing pieces in verse and prose, suited to the mental 
capacity of the pupils. 





6. Drawing.—From visible objects, commencing 
with the one simplest in form. 

7. Arithmetic.—First step; Drill in counting real 
objects, handled or touched by the pupils, until 
every member of the class can readily count 100 
beans, grains of corn, pebbles, short lines on the 
blackboard, etc., etc. Second step: Combining 
with the first step the writing of the numbers in 
Arabic characters up to 100, ‘Third step: Notation 
and numeration. ‘Train the pupils to read readily 
every number up to 1,000. Say nothing about units, 
tens, etc., as it only confuses the learner at this 
stage of advancement. Fourth step: (@) Teach ad- 
dition and subtraction simultaneously with conveni- 
ent objects handled by the pupils. (4) Ditto, multi- 
plication and division. (c) The relation of multipli- 
cation to a special case in addition. (d) Ditto, 
division to subtraction. Fifth step: Multiplication 
table taught objectively in connection with fourth 
step, (4). Sixth step: Written exercises in the four 
fundamental processes, without “borrowing” or 
“carrying.” 

8. Vocal Music.—Frequent drill in calisthenic 
singing. Our short recesses necessitate frequent in- 
tervals of recreation in this grade. 

Remarks.—Lessons should be short and frequent. 
The teacher should so arrange the programme into 
periods of study, recitation, recreation and physical 
exercise, that the pupils will have neither time nor 
inclination for mischief or idleness. When this is 
well done, good order follows as a natural conse- 
quence. 

LE sthetics.—Teach the children to love the beauti- 
ful, the true and the good. This is just the place to 
commence the cultivation of taste. The skillful 
teacher knows how to proceed—familiar talks, read- 
ing of suitable stories, etc., etc. 1n primary schools, 
managed as they should be, the pupils advance in 
esthetic culture daily in connection with every exer- 
cise on the programme. 

Ltiquette—I1n our primary schools must be laid 
the foundation of politeness—good manners. It is, 
of course, not meant that the pupils shall be drilled 
in all the set formalities of etiquette as demanded by 
fashionable society. It is meant, however, that our 
pupils should, on all occasions, practice true polite- 
ness. Teach them how to address the teacher, their 
parents and all older persons, how to speak to one 
another, how to receive a visitor when he enters the 
room, how to take leave of him, how to enter the 
building and the schoolroom; how to leave, how to 
act and speak on all occasions, everywhere. Time 
spent in this work is well spent. Inattention to these 
things here makes discipline and government diffi- 
cult in all the higher grades. 


Our fair and favorite correspondent, 
Annabel Lee, has been lecturing the farm- 
ers of her county on the question, ‘‘ How 
to Make Farming Pay.’’ We are told that 
her essay made quite a stir among them. 
Among other things she gave the young 
farmers some good advice as to the selec- 
tion of companions for life, which we have 
no doubt they will quickly follow. Will 
the teachers’ profession lose the services of 
the sprightly Annabel herself by this some- 
what unexpected flank movement? What 
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is said to the farmers in the published essay 
about school affairs we quote below in fuil : 

As the years go by, somebody will want you to 
serve as school-director. You are flattered, for you 
know that only men of culture and intelligence are 
selected to serve in that august body. But time is 
money, and you have no time to meet with the direc- 
tors, or visit schools, so you decline. Don’t go in 
sight of a school house, if you can help it. Avoid it 
as you would a cage of wild animals. What possi- 
ble interest can parents have in the place where their 
children spend the day? It’s much easier to throw 
all responsibility on the teacher, and then find fault 
if all don’t go to your liking Henry Ward Beecher 
says: ** No good farmer would let his pigs or colts 
go through a winter without looking carefully after 
their keeping. It’s only his children he packs off to 
school, and leaves to the care of whatever teacher 
may hold the place, without taking pains to know 
whether the children are neglected or abused.” But 
you don't believe in Henry Ward Beecher, and 
don’t care what he says, and Sophronia Jane would 
rather scrub her cellar steps than go to see the 
teacher and her school. ‘The children tell her of the 
wonderful songs they sing, and the wonderful pic 
tures on the walls, and she says with a sniff: “ Well, 
they didn’t have such carryinys on when I was a gal, 
and my book larnin’ always sarved me well enough, 
and everybody knows Zephaniah’s a smart man.” 
Never invite the teacher to come to see you. She 
needs no sympathy, no encouragement. If she came, 
you should have to bake a cake and kill a chicken, 
and that chicken might be sent to market and sold 
foreversomuch. Don't upon any consideration take 
a teacher to board. The Bible says “the solitary shall 
be set in families ”’ but you want no “solitarys”’ set 
in your family, Of course, there would be a young 
man around occasionally. and you have no oats to 
spare for his horse. Besides, teachers don’t pay for 
their keep, and they are giddy and gay and just care 
for fine clothes, and worse than all, they never save 
any money. : 

Keep your children home from school to help 
work, Let them plant potatoes and corn and beans; 
pick stones and peas and strawberries; hoe in the 
garden, whitewash fences; get their shoes mended, 
and go to see grandmother. Never teach them any- 
thing, nights, mornings, Saturdays and vacations, 
Don’t allow any pets around. What does a girl 
want with adoll? No matter if she does consider it 
a faultless model of the human form divine, Her 
mother had better teach her to hem towels, What 
can a boy want witha pet dog? ‘The time he spends 
over that dog could be more profitably employed in 
shelling beans, Never look over their lessons with 
them in the evenings; they want no help no en 
couragement. If they need new books, don’t get 
them Let the teacher keep them in lower classes. 
It’s much better than spending money for books. 
Besides, they haven’t learned all in the old ones. 
Don’t concern yourself about the time they start for 
school in the mornings, or whether before they 
started there was a copious application of clothes- 
brush and wash rag. 

If you have a good teacher, don’t make any extra 
exertions to keep her, and, above all, don’t give your 
vote for “ equal pay for equal labor.” She may be 


accomplished and experienced, and possess a certifi- 
cate of the highest grade, and what is Letter than all, 
have a decided talent for teaching. The conse- 
quence is, she is paid from five to ten dollars less per 
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month than a lad eighteen years old with a three 
months’ certificate, and as much knowledge of the 
art of teaching school as he has of making a ring for 
the planet Saturn. 

Don’t interest yourself in any way in the school. 
If a college professor ofiersthe teacher a higher 
salary, unless her foot is upon her loved and native 


heath, she lends a listening ear, shakes the dust off 


her feet, stands not upon the order of her going, but 
goes at once. Instead of treating her with consider- 
ation, and paying her liberally, and thereby keeping 
her, you say, “ Let her go, plenty more,” which fact 
is established in the columns of the papers under the 
head of “Teachers Wanted.’ 


> -— 


VISITING SCHOOLS. 





TT°HE West Chester Repudiican has the 

following remarks on the subject of vis- 
iting the public schools, We commend them 
to the attention of directors and parents, In 
this connection it may be proper to state that 
a plan has been adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of West Grove district, Chester 
county, and perhaps elsewhere, of appoint- 
ing two ladies, mothers of children atschool, 
as visitors to each school in the district. 
The plan is an admirable one. 

Repeatedly has our attention been called by teach- 
ers aud others immediately connected with our edu- 
cational system, to the great remissness shown by 
parents, guardians, and im tact all who shoujd take 
an active interest in the process of the education of the 
rising generation, in visiting the schools during their 
working hours. ‘That such visits are desirable, and 
productive of good results to both teachers and pupils, 
wedo not think admits of doubt, It cannot but 
prove encouraging to the teachers to receive in such 
visits acknowledgment of their existence, and ot the 
fact of their ability to appreciate that social recogni 
tion which is extended to almost every other member 
of society. As the matter now stands, there are, we 
doubt not, in this county, as well as in other locali 
ties, a great number of parents and others, sending 
children to school, who do not even know the names 
of their teachers, to whom they have never extended 
the slightest recognition of the tact that they are en 
gaged in a work which must affect tor good or ill, all 
the future life of their offspring. [1 this work is well 
done, the faithful laborer 1s worthy of the meed ol 
praise which is the due of duty well periormed, as 
well as the inadequate pittance doled out as though 
in charity ; and if 1t istily done, and the child suffers 
thereby in the future, the blame lies nowhere but at 
the door of the guardian too neglectiul to give to ils 
education the attention which this most umportant 
feature demands. 

It not unirequently happens that the teacher is a 
highly cultured and sensitive lady who finds her 
self appointed to a school in a strange neighborhood 
On the opening morning she walks from a strange 
boarding house into a strange school-house, to be 
greeted by two score of round-eyed urchins of both 
sexes, whose sole aim in life appears to be to stare 
“the new teacher” out of countenance. ‘The boys 
are probably the most merciful, for alter a hasty in- 
spection they apparently lose all interest in her, in 
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the more absorbing arrangements necessary to the 
“ ball” and “tiger” season about to be inaugurated, 
and from which their attention is tardily drawn to a 
mechanical conning of their lessons, Not so with 
the girls, however; they take, by leisurely stares and 
furtive peeps, a comprehensive inventory of “ the new 
teacher” from the topmost hair-pin that crowns her 
“ woman’s greatest glory,” to the little frayed white 
speck on the toe of her gaiter, and that teacher 
knows that every one of her personal attributes, from 
the scarcely perceptible mole on the side of her nose 
to the price of her finger ring, will be duly canvassed 
over aradius of two miles, withinthe nexteight hours, 
while she has not a friend and scarcely even a human 
being with whom to exchange a word. Here, with 
all the chances against her, she is expected to estab- 
lish a model school, If she is skillful, strong-minded, 
and of an ingratiating disposition and prepossessing 
appearance, she may establish a modified gradual 
influence with the children, and thus gain a hold 
upon their regard, which in time becomes a pleasure 
to her and a benefit to them, if they are thus induced 
to put their minds into their work. Otherwise the 
school degenerates into an irksome restraint for the 
children, and simple drudgery for the teacher, 

Now, children are prone to respect and esteem 
those whom their parents delight to honor ; therelore 
we claim that if the parents would make it their 
business to call on the teacher at her work, and by 
this social attention and a proper inquiry into her 
labors, her objccts, her success or her tailures, show 
that they had an appreciative interest therein, and 
that they recognized her efforts for the wellare of 
their children, those children would not be slow 
in indicating by increased attention to study, their 
desire to please their parents’ friend, and the teach- 
er would teel an additional incentive to gratify those 
who make it apparent by their words and actions 
that they appreciate the importance of her duties, and 
her efforts to fulfill them acceptably. 

We would not in writing this, by any means be 
understood as advocating an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence by parents with the duties of teachers, but sim- 
ply that they should receive that proper recognition, 
countenance and support, which it is their right to 
expect, and which it ts the interest, and should ve the 
pleasure of every one having children at school to 
extend. 


—— > a 


THE SCHOOL-Room. 

MENTAL ARCHITECTURE.—No, 1 continued: “1 
don’t want to have the territory of a man’s mind 
fenced in, I don’t want to shut out the mystery of 
the stars and the awful hollow that holds them, We 
have done with those hypzthral temples that were 
open above to the heavens, but we can have attics 
and skylights to them.”’ Minds with skylights—yes, 
ttop; let us see il we can’t get something out of that, 

One-story intellects, two-story intellects, three- 
story intellects with skylights. All fact collectors, 
who have no aim beyond their facts, are one story 
men, Two-story men compare, reason, generalize, 
using the labors of the fact-collectois as well as their 
own. ‘Three-story men idealize, imagine, predict; 
their best illumination comes from above, through the 
skylight. ‘There are minds with large ground. floors 


that can store an infinite amount of knowledge; 
some librarians, for instance, who know enough of 
beoks to help other people, without being abie to 
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make much other use of their knowledge, have intel- 
lects of this class. Your great working lawyer has 
two spacious stories; his mind is clear, because his 
mental floors are large, and he has room to arrange 
his thoughts so that he can get at them—facts below, 
principles above, and all in ordered series ; poets are 
often narrow below, incapable of clear statemeni, and 
with small power of consecutive reasoning, but full 
of light, if sometimes rather bare of furniture, in the 
attics. —Dr, Holmes in Atlantic Monthly, 


AMERICAN PossiBiLitie¢s,—We Americans are 
accused by foreigners of being boastful and vyain- 
glorious, The natives of the Old World point with 
pride to their art galleries and scientific museums— 
the results of centuries of wealth and culture- and, 
in view of these, it would seem as if the New World 
is far behind. But when we consider the matter 
caretully, we shall see that the advantages which we 
possess are very much greater, First of all are the 
grand possibilities of the American. Unfettered by 
the social caste, which is such a marked feature of 
European society, the American is early taught that 
“tis only noble to be good,” and that his possibili- 
ties are unbounded, and he does not content himself 
with servile imitation, History tells him that for 
forty centuries the three hundred millions of Chinese 
have never departed trom the beaten track, and the 
result has been an effete race, devoid of ambition 
and originality, to whom the possibilities of the 
American are entirely unknown. Despite all the 
sins of civilization—and they are many and great— 
the men of the New World have much of which to 
be proud, and chief among these must be ranked 
their grand possibilities. E. M’V. MOORE, 





FROM time to time in this state the ques- 
tion has been agitated as to the propriety of 
making some provision to pension superan- 
nuated teachers. Such a provision has been 
made in the province of Ontario, and some 
account of it may be of interest. In 1853, 
the legislature appropriated $2,000, which 
it afterward increased to $4,000 per annum, 
in aid of worn-out public school teachers. 
In all, 277 teachers have received the bene- 
fit of this fund. ‘The principal conditions 
according to which the fund 1s administered 
are tLe tollowing: The allowance cannot 
exceea $6 for each year the recipient has 
taught school in Ontario. Each recipient 
must pay a subscription to the fund of $4 
for the current year, and $5 for each year 
since 1454, if he has not paid his $4 any 
year; nor can any teacher share in the fund 
unless he pay annually at that rate, com- 
mencing at the time of his beginning to 
teach, or with 1854, if he began to teach 
before that time. When a teacher omits 
his annual subscription, he must pay at the 
rate of $5 for that year in order to be enti 
tled to share in the fund when worn out. 

It may be proper to add here that in Ger- 
many proper, teachers’ widows receive an 
annual pension, as do also teachers’ orphans. 
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In Sweden and Norway teachers who have 
reached the age of sixty years receive three- 
fourths of their annual income as a pension. 

In Belgium worn-out teachers receive a 
liberal pension. ‘The same is true in nearly 
all the most enlightened countries of Europe 


_-_ eo 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 





BY J. H. BINFORD, 
City Superintendent of Schools for Richmond, 
Virginia. 


N no branch of knowledge is it more 
important that instruction should begin 
at the beginning, and follow the order of na- 
ture, than in developing the first idea of num- 
ber in the mind of the child. In order to 
ascertain where to begin and how to proceed, 
we endeavor to ‘‘ go back of the usual instruc- 
tion in arithmetic,’’ and try to find how 
children obtain their first ideas of number. 
We see that they do not separate number 
from the ¢hings numbered, and that although 
they may be able to count four fingers or six 
marbles, yet they cannot reason about the 
numbers four and six. Hence, we conclude 
that instruction should begin with concrete 
numbers. 

We endeavor to make our lessons in 
number and arithmetic living representatives 
of real transactions, and associate the les- 
sons in school with the real affairs of life 
outside of the school-room., 

We begin with oral instruction in 

Number 1.—By counting objects in groups, each 
group being perfected before proceeding to next. 

First Group, 1 to 9.—The teacher places several 
objects of the same kind, as pebbles, buttons or mar- 
bles, on the desk before the class, and arranges them 
in rows, thus: 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
* * * 
* % *%* * % % % 
“ee HHH * * * * % % 
kee HHH a 
then RH 
* % 


x*nnte*t up to 9. 

The teacher then counts the objects in the first row 
of * (1), saying one, at the same time pointing to the 
object. Then taking the second row, saying one, 
two. Next taking the third row, saying one, fwo, 
three. When they can count the objects, the teacher 
makes marks on the blackboard in similar groups, 
thus: 


' I I 1 
II Il Bi II 
iI Ii! I1t Itt 
{ull Iii! Ill 
1111 Iliit 
111111 And so onto 9g; 


and the children count them in the same manner as 
they counted the objects on the desks, always point 
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ing to them as they count. Next take the numeral 
frame and proceed in the same way. When they 
have learned to count ¢Aree, the teacher takes the 
objects in (2), (3), (4), etc., up to 9 successively, and 
proceeds in the same manner, until they cun count 
groups of objects, marks on the blackboard, and balls 
on the numeral frame from 1 to 9g. The objects, 
marks, or balls are then placed in groups, and the 
children required to tell how many in each group, as 
“four marks,” “six balls,’ etc. The children are 
then required to count a given number of marks or 
balls. in these and many other practical ways they 
are drilled until they can count trom I to 9g readily 
and accurately, and are led to associate the number 
with the ¢hings numbered. The next step is to lead 
them to observe the 

Value of Numbers,—This is done by asking, what 
number is greater than three? what number is less 
than seven? which is the smallest number, Ave, éwo 
or one? six, four or three? and so on. 

Figures,—After the children have learned to count 
from one to nine, they are taught the figures from o 
to g as symbols of the numbers or signs of the 
things counted. While learning figures trom 0 tog, 
they are taught to count SECOND GROUPS FKOM IO to 
19. Plans similar to those adopted in teaching from 
one to nine may be used, but it is found more conve- 
nient to use the balls on the numeral frame, or marks 
on the blackboard, 

Figures.—They are now taught the figures from 10 
to 19, and learn to count from ¢wenty to twenty-nine. 
Thus we proceed with the groups from /¢firty to 
thirty-nine, and so on through m7nety to ninety-nine 
—always keeping the counting one group in advance 
of the fgures. No succeeding group should be com- 
menced until the preceding is thoroughly learned. 

Order of Numbers.—Care is taken to teach the 
children the order of numbers, so that they can tell 
what number comes before and what after any given 
number, 

As soon as sufficient knowledge of counting and 
Jigures is obtained, we add by ones on the numeral 
trame; then add figure 1’s in single columns on the 
blackboard, and then on slate. When they can add 
balls Ly ¢zvo’s, let them learn to add figure 2’s in the 
same way: next by 3's in the same way; and then 
by 2’s and 3’s alternately, as 3, 5, 8, 10, etc, We 
next add all the numbers trom 1 to g to all the num. 
bers below 20, by taking the numbers in groups, as 
I tog, 1oto 19, This work should be represented 
first by balls on the numeral frame and afterward by 
figures on the blackboard, thus; 


012345678 9 01234 
RERBEES Se $2332 
12345678910 | 234567891011 
and so on for 3, 4, etc.,to 9, After this has been 
learned, the numbers from 1 to g are added to the 
numbers from 10 to 19. 

We teach the first steps in subtraction by using 
objects, such as balls on numeral frame, marks on 
blackboard, pencils and other objects. ‘The same 
method of grouping is adopted as in adding. First, 
take one, (wo and ‘hree objects from numbers below 
twenty, and three, four and five from groups less than 
ten. Next, teach them to subtract ome and fwo ob- 
jects from groups numbering from twenty to fi/ty. 
Also require them to subtract three, four and five 
objects from groups containing from fen to twenty, 
and so on. 


567 8 9 
eo > wae. 
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The next step is to subtract comcrete numbers with- 
out the objects before them. Take one cent from 
two cents? Take three cents from six cents? etc. 
Next we teach them to subtract figures as representa. 
tives of numbers. The work is arranged as in addi- 
tion, viz: 
123456 
rriridit 


=~ 
= oo 
=O 


7 
2 


&’ oO 


5 6 9 
3224 39 2 








oagaséy8 | ovagasey 
and so on to 9. 
These steps are extended, as in addition, from 10 
to 19; then from 20 to 29, etc. 
We next teach Arabic figures from 100 to 999. 
These are taught most easily in steps. The follow- 
ing groups will indicate the appropriate steps : 


100 100 200 300 400 
200 101 201 301 401 
300 102 202 302 402 
400 103 203 303 403 
to to. to to” to. 
goo 199 299 399 499 


And so on to 999. 

All these, group by group, reviewing preceding 
groups,—forwards, backwards, in order, out of order, 
on blackboard, on slate, with objects and without, in 
concert and separately. 

Roman numbers taught in the same way; also use 
them in telling number of lesson and time by clock. 
It is important that the key to Roman numbers be 
explained. Proper attention to this in the beginning 
saves much labor and annoyance as the pupil pro- 
gresses, 

Numeration and Notation —Up to this point the 
child has learned nothing of the /oca/ value of figures. 
In commencing numeration special care is taken to 
teach the three places uf the unit's period so tho- 
roughly that the pupil can name each place at sight— 
in order and out of order—and write numbers in this 
period from dictation. We think if this period is 
thoroughly taught, the chief difficulty in numera- 
tion is mastered, and the future progress of the pupil 
will be rapid. The attention of the pupil should be 
called to the similarity of names between Ist, 2d and 
3d places of the wnz/s’ and the thousands’ periods, as 
units, tens, hundreds of umits—units, tens, hundreds 
of thousands. Notation is taught in connection with 
numeration. 

Oral Drills —These are used totrain the pupils so 
that they can answer instantly what any number 
from one to nine will make when added to any num- 
ber below one hundred. To accomplish this, we teach 
these combinations by decades. The exercises for 
these drills are first represented on the blackboard, 
thus : 

2 12 22 32 42 52 62 72 82 92 
. 2-8 #2 2 ie Ss 





4 14 24 34 44 54 64 74 84 94 
212 *** 9g2 | $15 26 **® of 
. 3.7 Fe 3 444 *** 4 





5 15 95 ee ee 
By this means we lead children to observe that the 
same numbers always produce a like figure when 
added—thus 8 and 6 always give the unit 4, whether 
the numbers 18 and 6, or 28 and 6, or 36 and 8. If 





properly trained in this way, the children readily 
acquire the habit of adding without counting. These 
are continued as we advance from grade to grade, 
gradually making the combinations more difficult. 

Multiplication Table.—This is taught by steps, and 
each step mastered before proceeding to the succeed- 
ing one. First illustrate by balls on numeral frame 
and then write on blackboard. Take for example 
the groups of fwos. Illustrate by balls on numeral 
frame, and then write on blackboard, thus; 


First Form. Second Form. 


2 times 2 are 4 x3 4 
3 times 2 are 6 3x2 6 
4 times 2 are 8 4x 2 8 
§ times 2 are fo,etc. 5§ & 2 10, etc, 


All the tables are taught in same manner—first in 
order, and then out of order, and then by combina- 
tion—each table to be learned thoroughly before tak- 
ing up the next, 

Division Table.—This is taught in connection with 
the multiplication table: 7 8 == 56; 7 in 56 goes 
8 times; or 56 :- 7 — 8; 8 in 56 goes 7 times; or 
56+ 8=—7. 





WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 

Addition.—Begin with small numbers and short 
single columns, Gradua//y make the numbers larger 
and the columns longer until the scholars can add, 
without counting fingers, single columns of ten fig- 
ures, all of which are 7's, 8's and 9’s. 

Next give short examples with the columns, in- 
volving the adding (carrying ) of the tens to the next 
column—gradually increase the length of the lines 
and the number of columns, Long columns are 
better for practice than long lines, 

We endeavor to progress gradually and train tho- 
roughly. 

Subtraction —We endeavor to teach in ¢Aree steps, 
illustrated by the following examples : 

First Step. Secona Step. Third Step. 

976 354 8005 
853 245 5367 

Multiplication.—We graduate our instruction by 
teaching: 1. Examples in which no single product 
exceeds mine. 2. Examples in which some of the 
single products are more than g, and require the ad- 
dition (carrying) of the ems to the next product. 3. 
Examples in which the multiplier consists of more 
than one figure. Thus passing from one difficulty to 
another—always mastering one before attempting the 
succeeding one. 

Division.—We instruct our teachers to commence 
instruction by using the “long division” form, and 
taking a small number for a divisor, The following 
examples will illustrate the steps : 


Second Step. Third Step. 


First Step. 








2)486(243 8)9,720(1215 25)97,6275( 
4 8 
08 17 
8 16 Fourth Step. 
— oe 657)897,420( 
06 12 
6 8 
— — Fifth Step. 
o 40 7,060 )800,009,200(—— 
40 


— And so on, 
Subsequently require the “ short division” form 
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to be used in all cases where the divisor does not | the enumeration proposed by Mr. Barr the 


exceed 12. After the processes are understood, ex- 
amples are introduced in which naughts occur in 
divisors, dividends or quotients, grading the difficulty 
of the examples according to the progress of the 
class. Practical examples should be given, under each 
rule, to insure proper understanding of their uses.” 

* Calkins’ new Primary Object Lessons’’ has been 
a very valuable aid to our teachers. — Virginia School 
Report. 


-— - 


DIRECTORS’ COLUMN. 

Correspondent whom we take to be a 

director, although he neglects to send 
us his name, thinks that Mr. Wickersham 
was too severe on the young teachers 
in a recent speech of his before the Lancas- 
ter county teachers’ institute. Our corres- 
pondent may be right. 
ferred to is very apt, in the warmth of a 
speech, to put things rather strongly. He 
has, on many occasions, doubtless over- 
lauded the teachers’ profession ; at the Lan- 
caster institute, quite likely, he went to the 
other extreme. He certainly did, if he as- 
serted, as our correspondent alleges, ‘‘ that 
out of the 17,000 teachers in Pennsylvania, 
not more than 2,200 are fit to teach;’’ and 
yet it all depends upon’ the standard with 
which we measure teachers’ qualifications. 
It would be easy to adopt a standard that 
would even exclude from among those ‘fit 
to teach’’ a goodly number of the 2,200. 
Of truly great teachers the world is as 


scarce as of truly great generals, statesmen, | 


or poets. Still Mr. Wickersham is sorry if 
by his effort to set up a high standard to- 
ward which the teachers of Lancaster county 
may work, he placed it so high as to dis- 
courage any young teacher from working up 
toward it. 


M. R. Barr, Esq., president of the school 
board of Erie, in a letter, suggests the | 
passage of a ‘‘law providing for the ap- | 


pointment of an 
school boards, to make an enumeration of 


all the children in the respective school dis- | jnstructor. 
tricts of the proper school age, and for their | 


classification, so as to show the number at- | 


tending the public schools, private and pa- 
rochial schools respectively.’’ Such a school 
census is badly needed. We know the number 
of children annually enrolled in our public 
schools, and the average attendance, but we 
have at present no means of ascertaining 
how many children attend private schools, 
or how many absent themselves from school 
altogether. But is the method of making 


The gentleman re- | 





| youthful sowing of wild oats. 


officer by the several | 





best and least costly that can be adopted ? 
On this point we should like to hear from 
other directors. The method of doing the 
work heretofore, most favorably considered 
by us, is that of assessors at the triennial 
assessments. Once in three years would be 
sufficiently frequent to take such a census; 
and as the assessors are compelled to go 
from house to house to make an inventory 
of taxable property, it would not be much 
additional labor for them to make lists 
of children of school age, with such facts 
concerning their attendance at school as 
might be required. The question is open 
for discussion. 


Mora Epucation—A Dtrector’s View.—In the 
February number of 7he School Fournal there is an 
interesting matter of-fact article entitled, “ Schools 
and Public Morals,’”’ which embodies a great deal of 
truth in but few words. No one who reflects doubts 
the excellence of our public school system. Copied 
from the best recognized systems of the different na- 
tions of Europe, it combines about all that is good in 
them. It is the power in the land destined to 
perpetuate civil liberty, as every lecturer and politi- 
tician who advocates the system will say; yet this 
writer tells us with truth, emphatically, that “ pros- 
perity depends more on good morals than on any- 
thing else in our world.” Here is a field for the 
philosopher, and probably a subject for the legislator, 
a text for the minister and a memento for the instruc- 
tor. It shows that moral philosophy is not to be left 
exclusively to be studied as a technical abstract sci- 


| ence,” but to be taught in the beginning of life by 


precept and example at our schools ! 
Apropos of this subject, I saw lately in an article 
on popular education, the statement of an old and 


| experienced teacher, who said that he never offended 


parents by telling them their children progressed 
well, though somewhat unruly or immoral; they 


| appeared rather pleased than otherwise, seeing no- 


thing but the progress, and regarding the misbehavior 
or misconduct merely as trifling indiscretion, or 
On the other hand, 
parents are not unfrequently dissatisfied with the 
teacher who expresses any doubts of the capabili- 
ties of their children, notwithstanding they may give 
them an excellent moual character. This affords a so 
lution in part of the subject, yet it only “shifts the diffi- 
culty without removing it.”” The parent then has more 
to do with the moral character of youth than the 
If the parent teach the child that intelli- 
gence and learning are the only weapons with which 
to fight the battles of life, and that morals are merely a 
collateral circumstance of easy acquirement in the 
future, so easily obtained they can be “pecked off any 
bush” when wanted, just so long will public morals 
be bankrupt, notwithstanding the boasted merit of 
our school system. 

Now there is nothing new in allthe above, It has 
long been a recognized fact that there is an education 
of the heart as well as an education of the head. 
Both should go together, as both are necessary, That 
one does not of necessity include the other is human 
experience, and the testimony of the writers of all 
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antiquity. Pope had this idea in view when he wrote, 


Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great, 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool the more a knave ; 
Who noble ends by noble means attains, 

Or failing. smiles in exile as in chains, 

Like good Aurelius let him reign or bleed, 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed, 

Tionesta, Pa. S.D. I. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


E clip the following from an editorial 

article in the Lancaster /aguirer. Its 
estimate of the importance of the office of 
school director is none too high, for no 
other lies so close to the source of life and 
strength in the republic. What it says, also, 
in reference to the necessity of filling the 
office with the best en, or women, applies 
as well generally as to Lancaster county: 


A very intelligent gentleman, with whom we were 
well acquainted years ago and who has filled some 
important and responsible public positions,was ac- 
customed to say: “It is of more importance to us who 
are elected school directors than who is elected Presi- 
dent or Governor.”’ The remark may seem a little 
extravagant, but it is nevertheless true. The policy 
of the nation or state is shaped by circumstances and 
prevailing public sentiment, and it matters but little 
what individual is selected as the chief executive, he 
must float with the current and obey the impulse of 
the power which placed him in his position; but the 
school director has almost sole charge of the most 
delicate and important interests of the commonwealth, 
The education and training of the rising generation 
is in his hands, and the future sovereigns of the na- 
tion await his moulding influence. To him is left the 
selection of the educators of the children, and he de- 
cides upon what shall be their surroundings during 
the most impressible period of their existence. When 
we look at the late report of our State Superintendent, 
and find that a large proportion of the schovl-rooms 
in this county are improperly ventilated, and that the 
children in attendance are laying the foundations of 
future disease and early death, that much of the schoo! 
furniture in use is “ injurious,” and when we further 
know that in many case#the surroundings of school 
houses are debasing and demoralizing, we can easily 


exercised by school directors. 

The new constitution of the state permits the elec- 
tion of women to this office. We can scarcely doubt 
that in many cases their selection would be attended 
with good results, Women have been very success- 
ful as teachers, and there is no good reason apparent 
why they should not make good directors. Of course, 
no one should be elected unless she is fully qualified, 
and willing to serve. 

i inte 


GRADING SCHOOLS. 





T is evident that the work of grading our 
schools in the rural districts must now be 
pressed forward vigorously, and progressive 
directors are everywhere inquiring as to the 
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best way of doing it. The two following 
modes have been pretty fully tested : 

1. THAT OF A CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL.— 
This mode consists in establishing one cen- 
tral high school for a certain number of ele- 
mentary schools situated at convenient dis- 
tances from it. For example, it is not dif- 
ficult to find in any of our thickly populated 
counties, from three to six schools within 
an area of, say three miles square. In all 
such cases a central high school miglit be 
established, easily accessible to all the chil- 
dren sufficiently advanced within the area 
named. Such schools have been established 
in this state in several localities, and where- 
ever there is a public sentiment sufficiently 
enlightened to appreciate higher education 
at its true value, they have proven success- 
ful. The objections made to them are, 
first, the expense ; second, the distance the 
children have to go, and third, the separa- 
tion of the older from the younger children 
of a family—none of them insurmountable 
where there is a w// to make the effort. In 
twenty years from now we look for this class 
of schools to become very numerous. Then 
there will not only be large graded schools 
in,all our cities and towns, but little free 
academies throughout the state, in every 
village and in every thickly settled neigh- 
borhood. 

2. THAT OF COMBINED SCHOOLS OF TWO 
GRADES.—This form of grading combines 
in two apartments of one house, an elemen- 
tary school and a school of higher grade. 
Such a school can be established wherever 
from 60 to 1oo children can be conveniently 
brought together for the purposes of instruc- 
tion. Its most prominent advantages over 
two ungraded schools meeting the wants of 
the same territory, are less expense for 
grounds and buildings, a smaller expendi- 
ture for teachers’ salaries, more efficiency 


: ] ‘ge »teaching, instruction in more branches 
estimate the vast influence for good or evil that is | in thete ng, > 


and constant employment for at least one 
teacher. The first advantage named is so 
evident that no comment upon it is needed. 
A double school of this kind generally needs 
but a single teacher for a portion of the 
term, and for the rest an assistant at a low 
salary is all that is required. This makes 
the expense for teachers less than for two 
full teachers. With two schools it is likely 
the same branches will have to be taught in 
each, and in each there will be nearly if 
not quite as many classes as in both com- 
bined. It economizes time and increases 
efficiency, therefore, to instruct all the pu- 
pils divided into two grades in one building. 
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The teachers gaining time by a proper clas- 
sification of the pupils, can give instruction 
in a number of very essential higher 
branches that cannot be introduced into an 
ungraded school. In such a school, at least 
one teacher can be employed for ten months 
in the year; for if the term of the public 
school continues a shorter length of time, 
there are always children in sufficient num- 
bers to make up a good subscription school. 

These combined schools of two grades 
have been established in many places. 
Some hundreds of them may be found scat- 
tered in rural districts throughout the state. 
They are universally popular. There sgems 
to be no valid objection that can be made 
to them. When their merit becomes fully 
known to directors we expect to see their 
numbers increase very rapidly. Instead of 
building new school houses as the popula- 
tion increases, we expect to see additional 
rooms connected with the houses now ex- 
isting, and the schools graded as indicated. 


> 


THE MontTuH. 


A LOCAL teachers’ institute was recently 
held for two days at Bakerstown, Alle- 
gheny county. County Superintendent 
Douthett and Mr. Conroy, of Allegheny, 
were present. A good work seems to have 
been done. Rev. W. G. Stewart, chairman 
of a committee, reported the following pre- 
amble and resolutions which were adopted 
and forwarded for publication in the Jour- 
NAL: 


WrereAS, We believe the common school system 
of this commonwealth to be a great blessing in the 
training of the youth of the land for future service as 
citizens and conducive to the great interests of the 
state, and we hail with delight every. effort on the 
part of the people, the directors and teachers, to 
make this system more efficient, therefore, 

Resolved, That these district institutes or conven- 
tions have the tendency to advance the cause of 
common school education, in that it awakens a 
greater interest on the part of parents, whose co-opera- 
tion is a necessity to the entire success of the school, 
and in that it arouses teachers to greater zeal and 
activity, and encourages directors and stimulates 
them to divise liberal things for our schools, 

Resolved, That there should be at least one of these 
local institutes in this community every year, and 
that it should be near the beginning and not at the 
close of the school term. 

Resolved, That the common school system of this 
State should be so organized as to provide for the 
study of the higher branches of an English education, 
and such other branches as will fit students for en 
tering our best colleges, 

Resolved, That the Bible, which is not only the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice, but which teaches 
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the fear of God, which is the beginning of wisdom, 
and which is the only source from which and by 
which the moral faculties of man can be educated, 
should be daily read and made a permanent text- 
book in our common schools. 

Resolved, That the efficiency and success of our 
schools imperatively demand that the directors should 
hold an examination in every school at or near the 
close of each school term, and have the classes ex- 
amined on all the work gone over during the term. 

Resolved, That a law should be passed compelling 
parents and guardians to send their children to 
school a minimum length of time. 

Resolved, That the appointment of a district super- 
intendent to make a monthly visitation of the schools 
would be of great benefit. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, 
to call and make arrangements for an institute in this 
place some time during the latter part of next au- 
tumn, 

> —_ 


PITTSBURGH. 


HE Fifth Annual Report of the Super- 

intendent of Public Schools of Pitts- 
burgh, just received, is an interesting and 
well-printed document of two hundred and 
thirty-nine pages. From the valuable sta- 
tistical tables contained in it, we extract the 
following figures: Total population, census 
of 1870, 121,215; total enrollment of pu- 
pils during the year, 20,282; average 
monthly enrollment, 14,417; average daily 
attendance, 11,865; number of school 
buildings, 51; number of school rooms, 
391; seating capacity of rooms, 15,766; 
value of school apparatus, $5,735; value of 
school property, $1,799,500; number of 
teachers employed, 330; tutal cost, not in- 
cluding permanent improvements, $264,- 
329.61. 

Drawing and vocal music were about a 
year ago added to the course of instruction 
for all the schools of the city, since which 
time they have been systematically taught. 
The superintendent speaks of the experi- 
ment as a success. 

The highest enrollment for any one month 
in the evening schools was 1,717. These 
schools are open about three months in the 
year, and the superintendent is of the 
opinion that if better graded they would be 
more efficient. In addition to evening 
schools, the superintendent recommends 
**Schools for News-Boys and Boot-Blacks, 
held during the day at special hours suited 
to their requirements,’’ and ‘‘Schools for 
Mechanics, where boys and young men who 
are employed in our rolling-mills, foundries, 
workshops and glass-houses, and are thus 
deprived of the privilege of obtaining any 
benefit from public schools as at present 
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conducted, may receive at least an elemen- 
tary education in such special subjects as 
will prepare them for their chosen work,”’ 

The body of the report is made up of re- 
ports from the principals of the sub-district 
schools. This is a feature commenced in 
the report of last year, and more fully car- 
ried out in the present report. In response 
to a circular of the superintendent, naming 
some ten or a dozen subjects on which in- 
formation was desired, the several principals 
give an outline of the details of their meth- 
ods of school management. We have read 
many of their reports with great interest. 
The effort made to get down to the bottom 
of this school-teaching business is praise- 
worthy. The bane of the teachers’ profes- 
sion hitherto has been generalities. We 
must come down from this high platform, 
and commence a detailed and minute study 
of life in the school-room, Close and criti- 
cal observation of the phenomena upon 
which the science of teaching must be 
founded is what is most needed now. The 
Pittsburgh teachers have made a good be- 
ginning in this direction, and we take 
pleasure in commending the effort. 

The superintendent recommends a change 
in the commencement of the school-year 
from June to September. Such a change 
would suit Pittsburgh and a large number of 
other places; but a proposition to make it 
has never secured a vote of the majority of 
the superintendents in the state. At con- 
ventions of superintendents every month in 
the year has been voted upon, and June 
always had the largest vote. We have no 
particular choice in the matter, except to 
secure uniformity. 





Mr. M. B, SLOAN, in a letter of recent date, says: 
“We had the pleasure a few days since, of visiting the 
Pittsburgh High School and were both surprised and 
gratified, We had no idea that such radical chanyes 
and improvements had been made during the last 
two or three years. Then, which was before the new 
building was completed, there was scarcely anything 
in the way of apparatus for illustrating the different 
sciences, but now we find more than is possessed by 
many of our colleges The library, while it is not 
large, contains an unusually well-selected catalogue 
of books —selected, evidently, to benefit, rather than 
to please the reader. Miss Jennie Ralston, one of 
the preceptresses of the Normal Department, is libra- 
rian. Dr. B. C, Jillson, principal, did all in his 
power to make our visit pleasant and profitable. 
Want of time prevented us from visiting all the 
departments, but all that we saw and heard indicated 
that thorough, practical teaching is the ruling idea of 
the instructors in this school. ‘There are eighteen 
instructors, six of whom are ladies, and three hun- 
dred and sixty-six pupils, 





* The Central Board of Education of Pittsburgh, 
upon organizing in February, chose J. H. Nobbs, of 
the O'Hara sub-district president, and re-elected 
Charles A. Kehew, of the Lincoig sub district secre- 
tary, witha salary of $1,800, which is the same as 
last year. 

“ A Normal School will be conducted this summer 
at Freeport, Armstrong county, by C, C, Emeigh, 
beginning May tith. Mr. Emeigh is at present 
principal of the Freeport schools.” 


> - 


ERIE CITY. 


NEAT pamphlet of fifty pages, just 
A received, contains the annual report 
of the Superintendent of Public Schools of 
the city of Erie for the year 1872-3. We 
take from it the following statistics: 


Number of buildings..........s0++. sngtesend 14 
Number Of TOOMS .6ccec0ss cscccressecesoes cece 62 
Number of pupils that can be accommo. 

GIG cn anhcinnsesvatsecesensesecnestcsesesse 3,914 
Number of pupils enrolled..........0006 + 3,302 
Percentage of attendance on enrollment 87 
Percentage of attendance on average 

number belonging......cccccceeeeceseeeees 92.4 
Value of school property.......ceueseereee $252,100 00 

The following remarks of the superin- 


tendent on the subject of ‘‘ Gradation’’ are 
of general interest : 

The gradation of schools in large towns and cities 
is the problem most prominent before city superin- 
tendents and others interested in systems that con- 
cern large schools. 

The majority of our so-called graded schools are 
cramped and hampered, more or less, by the course 
of study adopted and the gradation of pupils to its 
requirements. The gradation looks well on paper, 
and when examined from the stand point from which 
it was generated, it bears criticism, but being mainiy 
purely theoretical, a test with facts shows its lack of 
adaptation, and that there is some reasonable foun- 
dation for the opposition to the graded system which 
is manifested by a class of people who at least can be 
called intelligent. 

The orthodox course of study begins with the ele- 
ments of an education, and extends through ten or 
twelve grades, each requiring a year’s study, the pu- 
pil being examined at the close of the year, and if he 
reaches a certain per cent. of correct answers he is 
promoted to the next higher grade, otherwise he 
must fall to the grade below. 

This system of gradation is founded on the theory 
that the child enters school at six years of age, and 
attends regularly until he is sixteen or eighteen, and 
that children differ but little in capacity for study. 
That the theory is at fault is shown by the following 
facts: (a) Many children enter school for the first 
time at seven, eight, and nine years of age. (6) The 
attendance gained in the best graded schools aver- 
ages about fifty or sixty per cent. of the number en- 
rolled. (¢) But few pupils remain in school until 
they are sixteen or eighteen years of age, the average 
age of leaving school, under favorable circumstances, 
being about ten years and under, In one of our 
large cities having over thirty thousand pupils in the 
public schools, over thirty-three and a third per cent. 
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are in the first year grade, and only about eleven 
per cent. in the fourth year grade. (d) Children 
differ considerably in capacity and opportunity for 
study; quite often @alent and home influence enable 
one to do much more than the prescribed amount. 

It is not difficult to see that a course of study di- 
vided into ten or a dozen rigid, yearly grades, can 
but work injustice to many, and fail in meeting the 
expectations of teachers and patrons, It is gratifying 
to notice that this subject is attracting the attention 
of some of our most industrious school men, and 
that elasticity is being introduced into the school 
systems of several of our leading cities, among which 
is St. Louis, justly celebrated fcr her good schools. 

Our city schools should be graded to a course of 
study, but in arranging the course due attention 
should be given to the necessary side of the problem. 

1. The course should show what is expected that 
the average pupil can do in each year, but none 
should be retarded or dragged along in order to 
“keep time” with the curriculum. 

2. No stated time should be set for finishing a 
grade or for examination for promotion. 

3. Each of the several grades should be divided 
into three, four, or five divisions or classes, according 
to the condition of the material of which the grade is 
composed. 

4. Each pupil, when prepared, should be promoted 
from his division to a higher, until he passes out of 
his grade. and so on through the course. 

These features of elasticity allow classes of bright 
pupils to go on “making time” and distance in the 
course, and do not, in the words of the Boston com- 
mittee, ‘doom the backward and dull to remain a 
second year in the same roont.’’ Promotion always 
being in order when pupils are ready for it, the large 
number that attend but part of the year are influenced 
by it, as would not be the case, were there but a sin- 
gle chance, and that at the close of the year. The 
usual course from the primary department through 
the grammar grade, occupies seven or eight years, 
and if each grade is divided into divisions, as stated, 
the number of steps will be increased from seven or 
eight to twenty or thirty, each but a few weeks of 
study from the next higher. It may be asked, How 
can a pupil very well pass from a lower division to a 
higher, when the division he is in is not busy at the 
same work as that of the next? In answer, it may 
be said, the thorough teacher “ reviews often,” and 
if a pupil is ahead of his division he makes up by 
reviews when promoted. The graded system, as 
commonly managed, has not given sufficient care to 
the dull and backward, and many a child has been 
obliged to spend two years of study on that which 
could be accomplished in a year and a half or less. 

The schools of Erie, since their organization under 
one system, have been graded to a plan of many 
links. The grades, from the lowest up to the high- 
est, have been divided into sections, making it easy 
for a pupil to rise and difficult for him to fall a long 
way at once. The door of promotion has been kept 
open, and care taken that none should suffer by being 
in a division in any way too low for him. Had the 
rigid system been adopted, a large class of pupils 
from the country, villages and towns, that have come 
to swell the population of our thriving city, would 
have found discouragement and dislike instead of 
encouragement and hearty interest. 


From a source other than the report, we 
learn that the Erie school board organized 
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in October last a school of mechanical 
drawing, and that it has been in successful 
operation ever since. We hope to receive 
full particulars concerning it for a future 


number. 
rn 


PHILADELPHIA. 


JE_are indebted to Hon. M. Hall 

: Stanton, President of the board of 
school controllers of the city of Philadel- 
phia, for advance sheets of his report for 
the school-year 1873, ending on the 31st of 
December last. We make large extracts 
from it below. It isa matter of congratu- 
lation that several points in the Philadel- 
phia system, referred to in the late report 
of the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools as needing modification, are com- 
mented upon by Mr. Stanton in the same 
spirit and with equal plainness. All will 
come right. 

The report from the boys’ central high school, 
for the past year, is a gratifying one. To this insti- 
tution we can point with pride, believing, without 
fear of contradiction, that in its class it has no su- 
perior in this or any other country. The studies are 
very comprehensive, affording to the student almost 
all the facilities for acquiring a collegiate education, 
The course of instruction being a thoroughly pro- 
gressive one, under the judicious management of the 
faculty, has the double merit of implanting in the 
mind of the pupil a desire for the higher branches 
of education, and then of satisfying it. But the 
capacities of the school are manifestly inadequate 
to meet the demands made upon it. It is over- 
crowded, and this is detrimental to the highest suc- 
cess of the institution, inasmuch as it not only makes 
the task of the professors excessively laborious, but 
what is far worse, it prevents that attention to the 
individual claims of the pupils which is so essential 
to their welfare. I would, therefore, suggest to this 
board, whether it is not expedient to erect other 
schools, similarly graded and classed as the boys’ 
central high school, or greatly to enlarge the capa- 
city of the present institution. There can be no 
doubt, if there were greater facilities for pursuing a 
higher course of studies, there would be a far greater 
number of pupils than there now are who would 
avail themselves of them. Ina system so extensive 
as our own, should there nut be, out of the ninety 
thousand students daily attending the schools, more 
than five or six hundred students in the high schools 
each year? Are not the opportunities for obtaining a 
higher education too limited? It seems to me that 
they are. I feel that in this respect our system needs 
amendment. 

From the normal school we have, for the past 
year also, the most satisfactory reports. In no insti- 
tution have the teachers labored more assiduously, 
and in none has the result of their application been 
more flattering. The remedy for the oft repeated 
complaint regarding the inadequacy of the normal 
school accommodations will soon, I hope, be ap- 
plied, and the school removed to a building in 
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every respect worthy its merit and distinction, We 
have long passed that point where we might ques- 
tion the necessity for a normal school The su- 
preme interests of popular education demand that 
such an institution should form part of every system, 
and be brought to the highest attainable point of ex- 
cellence; and simply for this reason: that the appli- 
cation of principles may become harmonious and 
effectual ; that the art of teaching may be rescued 
from confusion and uncertainty. Herbert has well 
said: ‘* The task of the instructor consists in trans- 
mitting and interpreting to the new generation the 
experience of the race;” and he might have justly 
added,—** and to save the new generation from 
blindly groping after truth, through the process of 
trial and error, as did preceding generations.” 

The art of teaching may be picked up in a haphaz- 
ard sort of way, by guess, by instinct, through many 
experimental efforts and many failures; but in thus 
acquis ing the art, the expense of the purifying process 
through which the earnest teacher passes, falls not 
alone, unfortunately, upon himself: it falls upon the 
pupil as well; and that expense is often the inalien- 
able and meretricious effects of false theories and spe- 
cious reasoning. To give efficiency and thorough- 
ness to a system so extensive as ours, its vast corps of 
teachers should work in unity; there should beno 
clashing of opinions. A! should labor to give to the 
diffusion of knowledge. in our chain of schools, an 
impulse and direction so harmonious and uniform 
that the system shall appear like a vast piece of me- 
chanism influenced and controlled by one spring. 
For this purpose we have the normal school, which 
casts the minds of the prospective tutors after as 
nearly a perfect model as it is possible for us to obtain, 
They are here given a clear insight into the gravity 
of the responsibility they are to assume, and a correct 
conception of the duties that will devolve upon them. 
They are taught to understand that the dignity and 
importance of the teacher’s office are second only to 
the dignity and importance of that of the true parent ; 
that they are to arm and aid the child in his march to 
perfection; that they are to mould the character of 
the boy, which is to determine the destiny of the 
man. 

And let me ask you, gentlemen, does not justice 
demand that we should place within the reach of the 
girls the same unrestricted privileges for pursuing the 
higher branches of learning that we extend to the 
boys? Should we not have, as distinct from the 
normal school, a girls’ high school. wherein the 
pupils might seek graduating honors without feeling 
thatthey must necessarily qualify themselvesto teach ? 
It has been deemed expedient in other cities to sepa- 
rate these schools, and the departure from the old 
system has worked most favorably. Can we not im- 
prove in this respect as well as they ? 

Few people, I fear, realize the true standing of the 
common school teachers, forgetting, usually, that they 
require to be trained as thoroughly (and this means 
years of close and carefully directed study) as the 
aspirants for any other learned profession. To ac- 
quire knowledge ourselves, and to put others in pos 
session of what we have acquired, are not only dis- 
tinct intellectual processes, but they are quite unlike. 
Therefore is it possible for a man to read and com- 
prehend so abstruse a work as the Mecanique Celeste 
of Laplace, and yet to be unable to intelligently con- 
vey to the tender mind the simplest scientific truth ? 
The teacher must be taught, whether by a specific 
course of graded instruction, or by rough experience, 





to seize the salient points of every proposition, to di- 
vest them of all technicalities. and present them in an 
understandable manner to the child. The normal 
school, therefore, has for its grafid aim the education 
of the teacher ; and how nobly has it fulfilled its mis- 
sion is evident when we look at the corps of faithful, 
intelligent and devoted women employed in public 
schools. Other graduates of this institution are scatter- 
edover the country, eliciting, by their conduct and 
their practical learning, a eulogy upon the efficiency 
of the Philadelphia Normal School wherever they go! 

To the teachers, then, we should give our sympa- 
thies, our confidence, and our co-operation; and in 
closing this inadequate reference to their worth I can 
but adopt a sentiment spoken by Sarmiento, who spent 
the best years of his life in perfecting a course of pri- 
mary instruction for Chili: * The school teachers, in 
modern society, are those obscure but noble artificers 
to whom is confided the greatest work that men can 
execute, viz.: the perfection of the civilization of the 
human race.” 

Again, gentlemen of the board, I feel it my duty 
to call your attention to the subject of compulsory 
education. While there are many repugnant features 
to a compulsory law, it seems to be the only efficient 
means for the redemption of the thousands of 
children of this city who are drifting into the first 
stage of a criminal career—vagabondism. We con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the fact that nearly one 
hundred thousand pupils are registered in our public 
schools, forgetting. often, that there are twenty 
thousand children within our jurisdiction who are 
growing up in ignoranceand vice, Pauperism is a mu- 
nicipal curse. From it proceeds, with rare excep- 
tions, all the moral miasmas with which a community 
can be afflicted; and yet we find its strength con- 
stantly recruited from the vast horde of vagabond 
youth. Could this be stoy ped, pauperism would lose 
its vitality, a blight would fall upon its growth, and 
there would be a rapid falling off from the gigantic 
proportions it now assumes. To give pauperism its 
death-blow, we must rescue the children now beyond 
the pale of our public schools. They must be taught 
that the road to shame and dishonor lies through ig- 
norance; to prosperity and distinction, through 
enlightenment. How can they be reformed? How 
may this growing illiteracy be averted? We know 
that the regenerating power is education, and the 
means of its application, in the school ; but how can 
we reach the youth whom we seek to regenerate, 
save by force? The theory on which compulsory 
education rests—and it is a sound one to me—is 
that the children are unable to judge for their own 
interests, and that their natural guardians cannot be 
trusted, as experience proves, to take care of them. 
It has been said that the heritage of the American 
youth is education. Alas! gentlemen, the heritage 
of a vast army of the youth of this city is a moral 
death! Whether to overcome this gigantic evil, this 
board shall advocate a compulsory law—a law so 
framed as to compel all parents to give their children 
opportunities for public instraction up to a certain 
age, or, whether it shall be deemed best to establish 
industrial and reformatory schools, such as have been 
so highly productive of good in other leading cities, 
especially of England, remains for you, gentlemen, 
to determine. To me there appears now a necessity 
that some remedial law should be passed, upon the 
ground of self-preservation, at least if no other: for 
pauperism saps the very vitality of the community. 
There is an inexorable logic in statistics, and they 
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prove that ignorance is the most prolific source of 
crime; that the strength of the state lies in the en- 
fightenment of its people. It is urgent that some 
immediate steps should be taken to meet and curb 
the growing evil, and I am confident the mass of 
our citizens would support any stringent measure 
which aimed at the eradication of ignorance, and 
its chain of attendant evils, 

I am pleased to report to this board that the popu- 
larity of the night schools continues rapidly to in- 
crease. The good that has been accomplished 
through their instrumentality is incalculable, Men 
and women, of all ages, and almost all conditions, 
attend the sessions with a regularity and pursue their 
studies with an enthusiasm that indicates their high 
appreciation of the privileges granted them by this 
board for intellectual advancement. It is no longer 
requisite to prove that the laboring classes can work 
better in light than in darkness. The assiduity with 
which apprentices and mechanics (ranging from 
ripening manhood to mature, and often venerable 
age) pursue their studies, is a sufficient proof that 
they, at least, realize the truth of the maxim, “ knowl- 
edge is power.” It will be necessary for this board 
to devote larger sums than heretofore to meet the 
expenses of this auxiliary system, and I feel that you 
will do it promptly and willingly, when necessary. 
One of the grandest effects of the night schools is 
that they bring thousands of working people under 
the immediate dominance of our system of public 
instruction. They can appreciate its benefits, and 
feel the pre-eminent importance of enlightenment to 
the rising generation. 

I present here a concise summary of the most im- 
portant facts concerning the department during the 
year 1573: 

The number of pupils attending the day 





schools was........ O ncererccosscccccs coccereress 86,635 
In the night school, ..........-....c00e cee eoeee 14,114 
Total number attending night and day 

schools...... CE EE Tne Oe aor ee 100,749 
The number of day schools was..............401 pag 


Number of night schools,...,, .....-s+s00... 38 


Total number of schools.........-..... 439 
Gross value of school property.............+ $4.493,520 


The schools are of the following grades, namely : 
Central high school, 1; normal school for girls 1; 
grammar schools, 60; consolidated schools, 28; 
secondary schools, 114; primary schools, 197; night 
schools, 38. 

The number of teachers employed was 1835, of 
whom 1663 were day school teachers, and 172 were 
night school teachers, 

The total amount appropriated by councils for the 
year to the board was $1,476,660.58; of this there 
was expended $1,429,693, leaving to merge in the 


city treasury $46,967.58. 
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A VOICE FROM DELAWARE. 





DELAWARIAN sends us the follow- 
ing communication. Of course, he 
does not include the city of Wilmington in 
his strictures. In that city the schools are 
We even 


equal to ours in Pennsylvania. 
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hope there are many other parts of the State 
to which his remarks do not apply. 


Having seen nothing in Zhe Yournal about the 
little Diamond State, we think it is high time that we 
were represented. We are at least ten years behind the 
times in education. We have no journal devoting its 
columns to educational matters, and this we deem a 
great loss, for we believe that the Pennsylvania School 
Fournal has done more for the cause of education 
in the Keystone State than any other agency. 

Delaware has three counties. Each of these coun- 
ties is divided into several “* hundreds,’”’ what Penn- 
sylvania calls townships ; and each “ hundred” is sub- 
divided into school districts. Each district has three 
trustees, who have the same power as directors in 
Pennsylvania. The board selects one of their number 
for secretary, who visits all the schools in his district 
at least once during the term. It is needless for me 
to say that many of these secretaries are chosen with- 
out respect to qualification; many of them are totally 
ignorant of their business, and not one in twenty 
takes an educational journal. Thus you will readily 
account for our slow progress under such supervision, 

Our village schools are taught somewhat after the 
modern plan, and some are quite well graded. The 
country schools are “ kept,” not taught, after the old 
‘routine’ plan. They are kept open about three 
months during the year, usually during the winter 
season, and are “ kept’? by inexperienced teachers, 
who generally reside in the same district where they 
teach, and many of them have mever been out of the 
district. These teachers have received no professional 
training, and possess very little scholastic knowledge. 
There is always a “ best scholar’’ in every school, and 
this one is sure to be the next teacher, it matters not 
about his age or character, But I must add, however, 
that the trustees often mistake the “ best scholar,” and 
not seldom find pupils in advance of their teacher. 

We have no examinations, no reports, nor, in fact, 
anything from which we can gather any statistics, 
which certainly are very necessary, and, to which, we 
believe, Pennsylvania owes much of her well-founded 
system. 

Public opinion is strongly fixed on “ select schools,” 
with which we are cursed without limit, We wonder 
often at the slowness of Delaware to imitate Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan or some other states which have done 
so much for the education ofthe people. Bat it 1s a 
characteristic of the people here to be dehind, and 
just so long as they have stuck to the “wh’pping 
post,” despite all reasoning, thus will they hang to 
their “old fogy” notions, F. P. K. 
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OBITUARY. 





Among the resolutions in reference to the death 

of Cyrus Brubaker, passed by the teachers of Somer- 
set township, Somerset county, we extract the follow- 
ing : 
Resolved, That in the death of Mr, Brubaker the 
cause of education has lost a warm friend, teachers 
and earnest co-worker, and Somerset county a faith- 
ful teacher, who, by his amiable disposition and un- 
tiring energies, had won the esteem and confidence 
of all who knew him. Although we shall miss him 
in our educational meetings and social gatherings, 
yet his memory will ever be kept green in the garden 
of our hearts, 

Resolved, That we bear testimony to the untiring 
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energy, the unabated zeal and daily cheerfulness 
that he exemplified year after year in the harassing 
labors of our profession; to his eagerness to learn 
and ability to employ new and improved methods 
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of teaching, and his consequent success as a teacher 
and guide for youth; and to his daily walk and con- 
versation, which gained the respect and affection of 
his hundreds of pupils. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON aaa? 
HARRIsBurG, April, 1874 
HE post-office address of Rufus Lucore, Esq., 
county superintendent of Elk county has been 
changed trom Earley to Ridgeway. 
> 


To CouNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND OFFICERS OF 





SCHOOL-BOARDS,—A copy of the blanks required for ' 


annual district report and certificate will be mailed 
to every secretary in the state by this department. 
As soon as the school term has closed, all boards of 
directors now in office should make out their annual 
reports, and have them ready to hand over to their suc- 
cessors as soon as the new boards shall have organized. 
It will be one of the first duties of the officers of the 
new boards to sign and transmit them to the proper 
superintendent. All should be forwarded in June. 
The districts will be paid in the order in which the 
reports are received. 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 





NO. | NAME. | RES] DENCE. 
1180 John S. Nolde...... Ephrata, Lancaster co 
1181 Miss H. E, Worstell, Clarksville, Greene “6 





1182 E. W. Dalby......... 
1183 Miss F. Bevington., 
1184) MissM.A.Fitzgerald 
1185/| Miss Nan. Dinsmore 
1186 George Ralston...... 
1187 F. B. Berkheiser.... 
1183 Miss Annie Reich, 





1 189) Miss Lucinda Neel) 


Greensboro, “ a 
101 Wood st, Pittsburgh. 
M’Laughlin’s store, W’t’d 
Parnassus, Westmorel’d co 
Burgettstown, Wash, * 
?ort Carbon, Schuylkill* 
ewisburg, Union “ 
\llegheny City, Alleg’y « 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 





RMSTRONG.—The schools are generally in a 
flourishing condition and I think more satisfac- 
tory in their workings than usual 

Eriz County.—Very many of the schools of the 
county close this month. The county association 
will be held at East Springfield, the last Thursday 
and Friday in April, 

FuLTon.—In my visits I find many of our school 
houses decorated with pictures and evergreens. We 
have vocal music in most of our schools, Quite an 
interesting educational meeting was held in War- 
fordsburg during the past month, 

INDIANA.—Much interest was manifested in the 
local institutes by citizens, directors and teachers. 
During the evening sessions the audience was always 
large. The lectures were of a practical nature by 
practical men. 

JUNIATA—Several local institutes were held during 
the month, all of which were well attended, A num- 
ber of our school-rooms are adorned with mottoes, 
pictures and evergreens, 

JEFFERSON.—leachers generally have rendered 
good satisfaction, and schools have made good pro- 








gress. Very few schools close, as they should do, 


| with a public examination. 


LAWRENCE.—Onr schools are generally doing well. 
We have a number of /ive teachers who are doing a 
good work. The attendance on the part of pupils 
has been better this winter than usual 

LEBANON.—The majority of the schools of the 
county have made very fair progress during the 
present session. 

Pike.—The new school building at Milford is 
pleasantly located and presents a beautiful appear- 
ance, ihe rooms, three in number, are well planned 
and provided with improved furniture. 

SNYDER.—Some of the schools of the county have 
improved very much since I first visited them; others, 
if they have changed any, have becume poorer, the 
teachers apparently aiming at nothing more than 
drawing their salaries, Taking the county as a 
whole, there is considerable improvement upon last 
year’s work, 

Union.—The percentage of attendance is generally 
better than last year, This is owing chiefly to the in- 
creased interest on the part of the teachers and the 
efforts put forth to bring in the absentees. 

WARREN.—We have been holding a number of 
local institutes during the winter, which have been 
very successful, 

Prerry—The school census of Perry county has 
been taken by the teachers under the direction of 
the county superintendent. ‘The result reported is 
as follows: 


Children 6 years of age and under 16 years................+. 6198 

Children 16 years of age and under 21 years...........2000 00.00 1606 
Number of pupils between the ages of 6 and 21 years at- 

tending private SChOOIS...........cseesseee ecseeseneeneneees 185 

WRI  siecne se ntve civngsianasiens tevinactieaasrssseseressauns tania 7989 


CITIES.—ALTVONA; Two of our new school 
houses are now occupied. They are substantial brick 
buildings, and the furniture is elegant. The direc- 
tors deserve much credit for the pains they have 
taken, and the time they have given, to see that 
these buildings should not only be substantial, but 
comfortable. 

ALLEGHENY.—Shortly after I entered upon the 
duties of my office as superintendent, I urged the 
necessity of holding district institutes, and a resolu- 
tion was offered in the board of control to that effect, 
but no definite action has been taken on the subject. 

Eriz.—The mechanical drawing school of Erie 
was the first in order of organization outside of the 
city of Philadelphia. 

HARRIsBpuRG —Schools have been opened in new 
building at south end of city. The building is three 
stories high, including ground floor, which is at 
present fitted up as a play room, but easily converti- 
ble into good school-rooms. Each floor is divisible 


into four rooms capable of comfortably accommo- 
dating 60 pupils each, with recitation rooms attached, 
all furnished with the equipments of modern school 
apparatus and furniture, heated by furnaces and 
making altogether the best and most desirable school 
building in the city. 
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ResuLtTs.—There is a common but erroneous im- | one thousand girls less than a dozen, were unfitted 
ression that only a favored few can learn music, | from all causes for attaining to a fair degree of suc- 
n the schools of New Haven, “two hundred and | cess insinging. The U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 

forty-eight children out of six thousand were found | tion, when visiting the schools in New Haven, was 
unable to sing the scale, and one hundred and forty | surprised and gratified at hearing children in the 
of these belonged to the primary grades ;” that is, out | primary schools, sing at sight exercises marked on the 
of this multitude, only one hundred and eight above | blackboard by the teacher : ** The exercises are placed 
the primary grades could not sing. ‘The superinten- | on the blackboard in the presence of thescholars, and 
dent says: ‘*A systematic course of training the | they are required to sing them once through without 
voices of the little ones inthe primary rooms hasbeen | the aid of teacher or instrument, and are marked 
commenced, Thus far the experiment has been a| accordingly. In primary schools, gymnastic exer 
complete success. Children from five to eight years | cises often accompany the singing. When children 
of age readily sing the scale, both singly and in con- | are trained to erect posture, and the right use of the 
cert, and read from the blackboard, notes on the staff | vocal organs, speaking, reading, and singing are most 
by numerals and syllables with as little hesitation as | invigorating exercises; expanding the chest, pro- 
they call the letters and words of their reading les- | moting deep breathing, quickening the circulation, 
sons.” Inthe Hancock School, of Boston, of about | and arousing both the physical and mental energies, 








BYE, HERE'S A FLY. Lane, Pret Sens in Mle Tusenons Tason 
wvely. 





BABY 
L 


LS 
1. Ba - by bye here’s a fly, We _ will watch him, you and I. How he 
2. Spots of red dot his head; Rain-bows on his wings are spread! That small 


crawls up the walls, Yet he nev - er falls! be-lieve, with those six legs, 
speck is his neck, See him nod and _ back! can show you, if you choose, 


—s 


You and I could walk on eggs! There he goes, on his toes, Tick-ling ba - by’s nose. 
Where to look to find his shoes; Three small pairs, made of hairs, These he always wears. 


__@. 2 eo 2? 2S. 2 


Black and brown is his gown, He can eat bread and meat, All wet flies twist their thighs ; 
He can wear it upside down! See his mouth between his feet ! So they wipe their heads and eyes, 
It is laced round his waist, On his back is a sack Cats, you know, wash just so; 

I admire his taste ! Like a peddler’s pack. Then their whiskers grow! 

Pretty as his clothes are made, | Does the baby understand ? | Flies have hair too small to comb ; 
He will spoil them, I’m afraid, | Then the fly shall kiss her hand; | Flies go all bareheaded home ; 

If to-night he gets sight Put a crumb on her thumb, But the gnat wears a hat: 

Of the candle light. May be he will come. Do you laugh at that? 


In the sun webs are spun, Round and round onthe ground, | Flies can see more than we, 

What if he gets into one? On the ceiling he is found ; So how bright their eyes must be ! 
When it rains he complains Catch him? No. Let him go, Little fly, mind your eye, 

On the window panes. Never hurt him so! Spiders are near by. 

Tongues to talk have you and I! | Now you see his wings of silk For a secret I can tell, 

God has given the little fly Drabbled in the Baby’s milk, Spiders will not treat you well ; 
No such things ; so he sings Fie! oh fie! foolish fly ! Haste away, do not stay, 

With his buzzing wings. How will you get dry ? Little fly, good day ! 
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O director should fail to notice the description 
in our advertising columns of the “ Boois of 
Forms,” for District School Boards, compiled by 
Deputy State Superintendent Houck, It pays for 
itself in one term, and furnishes outline and informa- 
tion by which the entire business of a board can be 
conducted legally and in order. It is published by 
J. A. Bancroft & Co., Philadelphia, and costs, by 
mail, $5.00. 

A Rare Opportunity.—We presume that our 
readers, who may need School Furniture, Apparatus, 
or Books, can hardly do better than look at the large 
lot now offered by the closing of Taylor & Jackson's 
Academy. ‘The desks are of popular patterns and 
sizes. ‘The apparatus, much of which is nearly new, 
contains most that is needed for pneumatic, galvanic, 
gymnastic, electrical, chemical and optical experi- 
ments, with a fine telescope, and other pieces for 
astronomy; also Stereopticon slides, a Morse’s regis- 
ter, mechanical powers, engineer’s transit, a fine 
piano, etc, A valuable library, and a great number 
of approved text-books arealso for sale. Parties are 
referred to Milton Jackson, 8th and Wallaston sts., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Philadelphia and Her Schools —This city is 
doing in a quiet way a noble work in providing 
superior accommodations for her tens of thousands of 
school children. Her new buildings (at the rate of 
one million dollars per annum,) are models of com- 
fort, and the furniture of same is in advance of any- 
thing heretofore used being the Famous Gothic Desk 
of J. A, BANcrort & Co., which has just been re- 
adopted for the present year, being its fourth year in 
their schools. This fact speaks volumes in its praise, 
as well as in the judgment of the many directors 
throughout the Commonwealth, who have selected it 
in the past in preference to the many inferior styles 
now offered. The desk is shown by a handsome 
cut on the inside of third cover page of this number 
of The Fournal. 


NO SEX IN EDUCATION 
OR AN 
Equal Chance for both Girls and Boys. 
A REPLY TO 
DR. CLARKE’S “SEX IN EDUCATION.” 
By Mrs. E. B,. DUFFEY, 
Author of ** What Women Should Know,” etc., etc. 








Showing by facts (not theories,) the fallacy of Dr. Clarke’s ar- 
guments, rejecting the plea of watura/ feminine invalidism and 
suggesting modes of life by which females may pursue the sume 
mental cccupations as the male with the enjoyment of equally 
good heaith. Truly a work for thoughtful parents who desire | 
to unite the blessing of excellent health with intelligence in 
their sons and daughters. r2mo Cloth Price $1.00, For sale by | 
booksellers generally, or will be mailed on receipt of the price. 
J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, 
720 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of C and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farma, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 
Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Ciuciunati. 












Tamaqua orders set after set of ‘* Lancaster School Mot- 
toes.”’ ‘They seem popular in that flourishing trade centre. We 


+ Park, Luzerne county, writes: 





are pleased to know it. 


Do You Read an Educational Journal ?—The 
above question is one that is asked by some of the county su- 
perintendents in this state, and lam sorry to know that it is 
not done in every county. ‘There is much in the question, and 
itis one which each teacher should be able to answer in the 
affirmative. Any one who pretends to teach, aud does not read 
an educational paper or magazine, is not worthy of the name of 
teacher, and should leave the profession at once to make room 
for some one who will do what he should. A teacher who does 
not read educational works is like one who would take a boat 
out intoa stream, and then throw away his oars and let the boat 
drift whither it will or wherever the wind will chance to blow 
it The manufacturer does not think of doing business without 
his - daily reports from all parts of the country; the merchant 
would as soon think of keeping his store closed as not to read 
the quotations of merchandise for the day previous ; the stock- 
broker watches the market with the greatest care, and may even 
have his hourly reports of changes in stocks. Even the farmer 
watches and receives almost daily the latest reports of the 

rices of grain, and so knows when tosell to the best advantage. 

ut the teacher, he who has charge of the noblest, the most ex- 
alted, and the highest gift of God—the human mind—what does 
he read to know what others do, and how they train the human 
intellect? Do you read an educational journal? ‘These words 
should be written above every school-house door in the land, 
and soon there would be such a change that the schools would 
improvea hundred per cent.—Aamsas Yournal of Education. 


Mr. A. H. Berlin, Principal of the public schools, of 
Montrose, Susquehanna county, writes March sith; ‘I must 
again forward an order for additional music. You would be 
surprised to find the interest manifested in the Supplements, 
and the increased interest in singing, could you attend our open- 
ing exercises. was very much pleased to see announcement 
of a Quarterly Song-Sheet. Just ihe thing I would have 
suggested.”’ ‘lhe Song Sheet will be mailed postage free, at fol- 
lowing rates: ‘wo copies, to cents ; 10 copies, 40 cents; 40 
copies, $1.00 ; 100 copies, $2.00, Address J. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster, Pa, 

Supplement, No. 2.—The Supplement has gone into 
schools in many parts of the state, and is popular everywhere. 
**It gives excellent satisfaction,’’ says one. Another: ‘* They 
are singing, whistling, humming these airs all through the neigh- 
borhood.”” Others: ‘‘ The Supplement is a great favorite here,’’ 
**Send additional copies, and oblige myself and my pupils.’’ 
** The little folks are delighted with them.”’ Etc, Ete Single 
copies, ro Cts. ; 3 copies, 25 cts.; 8 copies, so cts. ; 20 copies, 
$1.00 Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 

Reduced Registry Fee.—Our friends will bear in 
mine what the fee for registering letters has been reduced from 
fifteen cents to eight cents, so that to send a registered letter 
now, will cost but e/even cents (eight cents registry fee and 
three cents postage) instead of eighteen cents, asformerly. We 
call attention to this fact, as upon quite a number of registered 
letters recently received, the old fee was paid. 

**Nearly Twenty Years.’’—Mr Van B. Baker, 
superintendent of schools, East Liverpool, Ohio, orders a club 
of five names and adds: ‘1 have been a constant reader of 7he 
Journal for nearly twenty years. It fills a blank that no other 
journal has ever filled, although I receive a number from dif- 
ferent states,” 

Am exchange says: ‘' The Pennsylvania School Fournal 
comes brimful of the best quality of material, intended to en- 
hance the interests of our educational system and elevate and 
improve those engaged in the great work of training our boys and 
girls for the duties of manhood and womanhood.” ° 

Martin Joyce, Esq., ordering subscription from Hyde 
* During the past year 7he 
Journal has given general satisfaction. ‘he great amount of 
educational matter which it contains is both interesting and 
valuable to the many by whom it is read.”’ 

Mr. Geo. W. Weiss, Principal of the Public Schools of 
Port Carbon, adding to his handsome list from Schuylkill co., 
writes ; ‘‘I am sorry I could not send you four times as many 
names. The truth is, 7ke Yournad should be read by every 
live and energetic teacher.”’ 

‘“* Where a # etter ?—Mr. W. A. Campbell, Co. Supt. 
of Luzerne, the largest county in Pennsylvania, writes : ‘ 
shall not be satisfied until every teacher in this county is a sub- 
scriber to some standard educational journal—and where can 
we fiud a better than our own?” 

County Superintendent D. G. Allen, of Wayne 
county, says: ‘1 think the plan for grading district schools 
found in the last No. (March) of Zhe Fournad, is a good one, 
and regard that article of itself worth more to a teacher of a 
district school than the subscription price of Zhe Fournad.”’ 

Delay .—The delay of some days in the issue of this (April) 
No. of 7he Yourna/ is due to an accident, which prevented ow 
forms from getting to press before the 30th ult 

Mr. Jas. A. Lowry: “All who read The Journal are 
well pleasad with it,”” 
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sa Send for Illustrated aud Descriptive Catalogue. “2a 





(EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY. 


H. W. KNIGHT, Superintendent —~-- No, 1008 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


BROIL LILI LAF RLOEOLNLON 


DON’T PURCHASE TILL YOU HAVE SEEN THE EXCELSIOR. 
The Best School Desk in the Market. For Beauty ard Comfort it stands Unequalled. 





Read what the Committee on Furniture and Repairs of the Board of Education of Reading, say: 


Reapine, Pa., Sept. 27, 1873. 
Having used in our Public Schools the Uhlinger, Gothic, Soper, and Excelsior School 
Desks, we have no hesitation in saying, that in all respects the best of them all is THE 
EXCELSIOR. 


*,* Feb. 13, 1874.—An additional 7 
order for 180 Desks received eee | ) 
for a new house just completed. \ 


Committee on 
Furniture and Repairs. 


SoLomon SprREcHER, 
Levi H. Less, 


NicHovas Heckman. 





It was adopted by the Central High School Committee of the Board of Education of Philadel- 
phia, for use in the Central High School Building, on merit alone overall competitors—the Com- 
mittee deciding it to be the best Desk rye on to their notice. 

There is probably no manufactory of School Furniture in the United States that is making a 
greater variety and a finer quality of Furniture than the Excelsior School Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Company are now offering to an appreciative public—beautiful in appearance, unequalled in 
finish, durable in construction, and comfortable in use. 


The handsomest and most complete Catalogue of School or Church Furniture will be mailed 
to any Teacher or Director sending for it. 


Sample Sent to those Wishing to Purchase Desks. 





g@y™ Any information in relation to school-house building, or to those needing furniture, will be gratefully acknowledged by the manufacturers. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Address 


H. W. KNIGHT, Supt.---No 1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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